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Being Dissatisfied Appreciation of the real measures 

with Imitations growth in character. We know 
that our esthetic sense is developing by our increasing 
abhorrence of false jewelry, and the growing satisfac- 
tion with which we regard real gems. We know that 
we are developing spiritually, when we find ourselves 
turning with disappointment from our own imitations 
of heavenly graces, and refusing to be satisfied with 
anything but genuine goodness. 


O. 


Recognition that one is a child of 
God must precede effectiveness in 
Christian service. It was when the spirit came upon 
Amasai that he cried, “ Thine are we, David.” Power 
to say “I am thine” is the first requisite for service. 
After their free and full acknowledgment of the 


Recognizing 
Our Leader 


leadership and ownership of David, Amasai and his 
men were made captains,—that is, eminent in service 
and leadership. The cleansing and healing power of 
Christians in the world comes only as they recognize 
their union with Christ and their ownership by him 
whose they are and whom they serve. 


>. 


——“- 


Anticipating Inability to time the arrival of 
Trouble Needlessly coming danger is sometimes the 
cause of the overwhelming fear which may possess us 
at its approach. The mother who was filled with con- 
sideration at the sight of a rising storm cloud, was 
vexed with Nerself when, after getting the children 
indoors and waiting ten minutes for the first drops, 
she realized that her fears were as unreasonable as 
the extravagant expenditure of strength, breath, and 
temper which they called forth. A coming trouble is 
nearly always farther off than it seems; but at. the 
worst, we may be sure, if we are acting in the line of 
duty, that God will see that we have time to prepare 
for the storm, if we will not stop to indulge our fears. 


——— 


True stability is in fluctuation 
rather than in immovableness. 
The restless sea is more permanent than the unyield- 
ing rock. Mountains change, as the ocean does not. 
A passage can be tunneled through a mountain, or 
the mountain can be leveled by man’s engineering, 
or by nature’s attrition. But if a passage be forced 
through the seas, the returning waters, quickly re- 
store all as before. God makes the seas, not the 
hills, the type of the permanency and ‘fixedness of the 
world he has created: “For he hath founded it upon 
the seas, and established it upon the floods.” The 
mountains are grand in their stedfastness; but the 
ocean is majestic in its ceaseless swing of unyielding 
power. Death and the grave are always the same. 
Life is never at a standstill. The mountains are 
impressive as death. The ocean is potent with cease- 
less life. 


Stability in Motion 


— 


Our Way and Their Our way seems reasonable, because 

Way we are familiar with it. The way 
of other people seems absurd, because it is a strange 
way tous. We bare our heads and have our feet 
covered, in the presence of others, as a sign of respect. 
Orientals have their heads covered, and their feet 
bared, when they would show their respect for others. 
Their fashion seems ridiculous to us, as our fashion 
doubtless seems to them. Yet the Bible tells us that 
when God would have Moses show reverence in the 
desert, he said, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
This ought to make us considerate of the ways of 
Orientals, but it does not always have that effect. 
Just now our newspapers are finding occasion to 
make sport of the greeting with which the distin- 
guished Chinese Viceroy commonly shows his civility 
and good breeding on receiving a stranger. He asks, 
“ How old are you?” and we, in our ignorance and 
incivility, laugh rudely. Yet he simply pursues the 
time-honored custom in thus questioning,—a custom 
that had milleniums of civilization.back of it when 
our ancestors were still naked savage heathen. The 


first presentation of a stranger to an Oriental soy- 
ereign reported in the Bible was when Jacob was pre- 
sented to Pharaoh. “ And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 
How old art thou?” Jacob was civil enough to 
answer the question without laughing. It is a great 
pity that we are less civil, or less civilized, than 
Jacob. Perhaps the Chinese newspapers did not 
poke fun at General Grant when he greeted Li Hung 
Chang with “ How do you do?” —or feel ; or “ I’m glad 
to sce you,”—without being charged for the sight. 
Our way seems right because it is our way. Their 
way seems absurd because it is not our way. 


CAB 


° Utterance 


dtm FEEL the inadequacy of human speech to 

convey our livelier feeling 
thought is 2 common experience. While speech is 
the diploma of our race’s nobility, and Homer was 
right in marking our dignity as “ articulately speak- 
ing men,” yet to the most expert in words there come 
times when the silent gesture, the pressure of the 
hand, or the half-animal tone of the interjection, says 
more than the dictionary will help us to. Then it is 
that we feel with Carlyle that “speech is silver, 
silence is golden.” For, indeed, speech belongs to 


‘that rind of conscious existence we call the mind, 


while below this lie those depths of the unconscious 
existence where feeling has its springs and character 
stores its results,—that “subliminal mind,” of which 
modern psychologists have so much to: tell us. 
Speech is the plow and spade to stir the surface of 
the human planet, and serves but poorly to explore 
the depths at which a larger wealth lies. As we now 
live and are constituted, it is but a part of ourselves 
that finds an adequate expression, and that often the 
poorer half. 

Yet not only is articulate speech the barrier which 
sunders the human race from lower forms of life, but 
the degree of its possession marks the degree of de- 
velopment within the race. The dog has but one 
word, a bark. It is of all parts of speech, and of 
none. Its separate senses are distinguished by his 
intonations,—whether of welcome or of defiance, or 
what not. The lowest races have few words, and 
make little or no discrimination of parts of speech. 
Each word has many senses distinguished by intona- 
tions not unlike those of the animals. Chow, in 
Chinese, means soldiers, rice, or half a dozen other 
things, and is verb, noun, adjective, or adverb, 
according to the exigencies of the sentence. <A 
higher step is the formation of compound words by 
agglutination of separate ones ; then of grammatical 
forms by assigning some of these woids to the rank 
of terminations; and, lastly, of grammatical struc- 
tures by the use of secondary to indicate the rela- 
tions and modifications of principal words. Thus, 
step by step, the race has climbed in its acquisition 
of the power to express itself adequately, from forms 
which verged on the animal mode to those worthier 
of the cultivated and discriminating mind. 

But our human need still outruns the instrament 
of expression. Language, indeed, is better adapted to 
disclose the ordinary and every-day moods of our 
spirits, than to give utterance to what runs more 
subtly, or roots itsclf deeper. Even these moods it 


g and our deeper , 
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presents to us geverally under parabvlic forms, taking 
words which describe some bedily state or action to 
suggest rather than describe one which is spiritual. 
All language; in fact, addresses itself to the imagina- 
tion, and succeeds in its purpose by conjuring before 
- the inward eye a picture which corresponds more or 
less exactly to the fact it symbolizes. And just 
because the acts and tales of the inner life are more 
varied and more subtly different than those of the 
bodily frame, the more we are al've to the former, 
the more we feel the poverty and inadequacy of 
human speech to express them. ‘ 

Here we also find the greatest differences among 
individuals of the race in the capacity fur utterance. 
In a few men we recognize what has been called 
“the magic of words,” and the phrase is well chosen. 
Just as the magician by the use of very simple and 
ordinary things seems to achieve what lies beyond 
human power, so a Shakespeate or a Wordsworth,.a 
Burke or a Carlyle, takes these common counters of 
human speech, and makes them do what is more 
truly wonderful; that is, they make them so ex- 
pressive or suggestive of deep emotion or high 
thought that we cannot miss either under the simple 
words. Somehow these men have acquired a gift of 
utterance beyond other men, a power to express their 
mind, not in the bare, dry outline of which wingless 
words are capable, but in a way which places us 
where the speaker or writer stands, and fills us with 
his own feeling. Richter says of Luther, “ His words 
are half-battles.” Luther himeelf felt the power 
that could be put into them when he said that 
“words are not dead things, but have hands and 


feet.” Archdeacon Hare says that a page of Luther’s 
~~ -writings has all the vitality of a day in spring, Such 


men as Luther are marked men, and are a power in 
the world with which the makers of systems and the 
gatherers of facts have to reckon at times, 

The Apostle Paul was one of those men who possess 
exceptional power. of this kind. There are, indeed, 
in his writings, things hard to be understood, as Peter 
said. But no other apostle has made himself so fully 
intelligible to the modern world as Paul has. He, 
has shaped its thought more than have Peter and 
John, His writings lay the man himself bare to us, 
and his phrases have a veracity and a sincerity 
which impresses even careless readers. Yet When he 
exhorts the Ephesian Christians to “ prayer and sup- 
plication for all saints,” he adds, “and for me, that 
utterance may be given unto me.”~ Even he felt the 
inadequacy of words to his great purpose. He had 
been wrestling with words all through that wonderful 
epistle in which he strove to convey to men of this 
world a sense of “ the heavenlies,” and to make them 
see that 


“.., The acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in this earth and out of it.” 


He asks their prayers for the gift of utterance, before 
even courage, to enable him to be faithful to his call- 
ing as an ambassador for Christ. He wants the 
power over words, to make them convey to those 
who hear’ him some share of the vision which out- 
runs words. It was not orthodox formulas that he 
was seeking, but the gift to speak as Christ did, who 
but uttered what his hearers felt when he said, “ The 
words that I speak unto you are spirit and are life.” 
When God finishes us,—each of us being as yet 
at best but a beginning,—then this power of utter- 
ance will be attained in a degree unknown in our 
present state. When the apostle was caught up into 
the third heaven, he was permitted to hear words 
which—as the Greek word exactly means—“ it is 
not possible fur a man to utter.” The speech of the 
celestial life, then, goes beyond all our earthly powers 
of utterance. In that estate where the very ground 
under our feet will be as a sea of glass, full of light 
and vision, our natures will become equally trans- 
parent and translucent, not through our being unable 
to hide what is in ys, bat through our willingness 
‘and “power to disclose it. The joy which poet. or 
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orator feels when his thought has attained felicitous 
and forcible expression, will then be felt by all.in a 
degree now unknown to any. And as the joy of 


heaven is “the joy of thy Lord,” we must suppose 


that God feels it in the disclosure of himself to his 
children. His heaven is the place of glad and per- 
fect utterance, 

Suggestions and prophecies of such powers are not 
withheld from us in this life. his is the function of 
music, which, perhaps, comes nearer to the perfect 
utterehce of heaven than speech does. It certainly 
is notable that 80 many of the glimpses-we get into 
the heavenly state are associated with the presence 
of music there, and that not of song only, but of in- 
struments. The divorce of thought and feeling, 
which prevails so. much with us here, is there un- 
known. The isolation of individual utterance gives 
way to the perfect harmony of accordant self-dis- 
closure. The jarred and broken strains of earth 
flow onward in the complete melody which sym- 
bolizes service without toil, work without weariness. 
These great truths find utterance in marriage to 
lofty emotion such as moved Handel—true Christian 
and true musician—when he wedded the greatest and 
the tendcrest words of Scripture to immortal music, 
and enlisted the grand chorus and the mighty or- 
chestra to set forth the Messiah’s praise. Those who 
have listened worthily to any adequate rendering of 
that wonderful epie of sound, must find some of the 
greatest texts of the Scriptures forever associated 
with its music. They never can read them again 
without reviving the cadence he gives them. They 
have in that a furetaste of how Heayen utters itself 


in music and song, beyond mere speech. 
NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETTERS 


There is sometimes a gain in our being 
startied out of our old ways of think- 
ing; but this is not always pleasant. We getinto certain 
ruts of thought and’ familiar modes of expression, and 
we attach certain ideas to certain plirases, which may or 
may not be correct; and then we are shocked to be told 
that our way-of looking at truth is very different from 
God’s way, and that the Bible teach«s quite a different 
truth from what we have supposes to be Bible truth. 
Yet it may be good for us to have just such a shock as 
this. A very intelligent and excellent Christian worker 
in Virginia is seriously disturbed just now over a para- 
phrase of the words of Jesus in a recent Editorial Note 
in The Sunday School Times, and he hesitates to believe 
that Jesus can really have meant to teach a truth so 
unlike what the Virginia teacher has always taught. 
He says: 


> 


Saving One's Soul 


Your editorials are always read with much delight and a 
deal of profit. * But when I reached your Editorial Note, in 
the issue of The Sunday School Times of July 18, on ‘‘ Saving 
One’s Soul,”’ I was nonplused. I have read it over and over. 
Its altruistic depth exceeds my egotistic comprehension. You 
say, ‘‘Saving one’s soul is a poor object in life.’ I have 
always held and taught that the saving of one’s soul was the 
first thing in life to be sought. ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of 
heaven.” ‘‘ Make your calling and election sure.” In this 
first live of your Editorial Note, the teaching seems to me to be 
diametrically opposed to Christ’s,—which, I know, you did not 
intend. You say, “ If a man gives his first thought to his own 
soul, it may well be questioned whether that soul is worth 
saving at any price.” I would not teach that doctrine to my 
class and my people for my right arm,—no, not for all my 
limbs put together! ‘Work out your own salvation witl: fear 
and trembling,” says Paul. You say, “Do not worry over 
your own salvation.” Who is right,—you or Paul? ‘Your 
article is based on the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it.” The obvious meaning of this is, He who 
would deny Christ, and try thereby to save his carnal, physical 
life, shall lose his life. Peter tried thus to save his life, when 
he denied Christ and cursed. My guess is that you will receive 
a peck of letters requesting you to explain that knotty Edi- 
torial Note. 


There are just two centers in the universe,—God and 
Self. A man strives toward one center, or toward the 
other. If he strives Godward he is striving in the right 
direction. If he strives Selfward he is striving in. the 
wrong direction. This is the teaching of Jesus, . Thisis 


‘shown for others,—work it outwards.” 








a ¢ ’ Feds eal 
Bible teaching. It ought to be the teaching in eve.y 
Bible class, in Virginia and elsewhere. The very first 
passage cited’by the Virginia teacher, as in opposition te 
this truth, ig really in confitmation of it; and not one of 
the texts quoted is at variance-with it, “Seek first the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘Yes, not your, interests, but. Go1’s. 
Secking the kingdom of heaven is not seeking a place 
for yourself in heaven, but is seeking the sovereignty, 
the sway, the royal rule, of God in heaven and on eart).. 
To pray “ Thy kingdom come” is net to ask that we 
may come into God’s heavenly kingdom, but it is to ack 
that God’s rule may have power over all, here and here- 
after, “Paul says nothing at variance with the truth 
emphasized in that Editorial Note. When Paul says, 
“Work out your ows salvation,” he doesn’t say, or 
mean, “ Work for your own salvation,” but he does 
mean and say, “ Outwork—work outwardly—your own 
salvation.” ‘If God has given you salvation, let it be 
Your “ calling ” 
and your “ election” wre by God, from God; they are 
not of your seeking, of your striving ; you ought to prove 
that they are real in the way you speak and act. The 
same Greek word is used for “life,” for “soul,” for 
“self.” Jesus says you are not to give the first place to 
thought of that. He does not promise a preservation of 
physical life to every one who is willing to lose it for 
Christ’s sake, but he does promise the saving of one’s 
self to one who does not give self the first place in com- 
parison with Christ. What would a soldier be worth in 
warfare who gave the first place to his own safety? A 
soldier of Christ ought to have as high a standard as a 
soldier of an earthly government. The Virginia Bible- 
class teacher ought to revise his teachings. He will 
make a better use of his limbs by keeping them all in 
Christ's service as a teacher, than by parting with them 
for the sake of conforming to a lower standard of teach- 
ing than Christ’s, 





The Guests 


By Clinton Scollard 


Signe upon a most mysterious p!an, 
There is an inn we call The Ieart of Man. 
And through the door thereof as through a glass 
I saw guests pass, 
_A troop strange-garmented. 
Big-browed Anibition led, . 
With brightly glistening bays about the head ; 
Then, with mild eyes aflame, 
And lips a-smile, Love came, 
Bearing white violets and rosemary ; 
And next pale Pity went, 
Her hollow cheeks besprent 
With the pearl-precious tears of sympathy ; 
Like to a buoyant boy 
Leaped Joy, 
Whom after Grief 
Crept like the palsied leaf 
The winds of autumn whirl,amid the dust; 
Then glooming Hate and Lust; 
And, with averted eye, 
. Hypocrisy. 

“Strange comradeship!” unto my soul I said, - 
And my soul answered, - 
“Think what his lot must be 
Who entertains this motley company !”’ 

Clinton, N. Y. 
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Two Points in the Chronology of 
David's Reign 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


T TWO points, especially, in the history of David, 
the traditional understanding as to the order of 
the events, based as it is on the history as written by 
Josephus, differs from that apparently required by the 
express statements of the text of the Bible. In the suc- 
cessive ‘‘ Lesson Surroundings” in the Lesson Helps of 
the quarter now under review I have ealled attention 
to these differences, and do not cate to argue the matter 
additionally ; but it is worth while to notice their effect 
on our understanding of the history. 
1. The text of the Bible seems to affirm that the events 
recorded in the sixth and seventh chapters of 2 Samuel 
occurred after those recorded in chapters 8 to 12, while 
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the traditional interpretation reverses the order. It 
holds that the order of the events is the same with that 
of the narratives, as now placed ; that is, that the bring- 
ing of the ark to Jerusalem, the establishment of the 
double sanctuary at Jerusalem and Gibeon, and the 
giving of the great promise (2 Sam. chaps.6,7; 1 Chron. 
chaps. 18, 15-17), occurred very soon after the two de- 
fensive Philistine campaigns that followed the capture 
of Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5), and before the wars in which 
David conquered Philistia on the Mediterranean coast, 
Moab and Ammon and Edom to the east and southeast, 
and the various Aramean countrits to the northeast and 
‘north,—before those wars, and not while they were in 
progress. This has its bearings on the external history 
of Israe), on David’s relations to the ceremonial law, and 
on the question of David’s personal character; and, in 
each case, the strict following of the biblical text dispels 
difficulties that have been caused by the traditional 
interpretation. 

(1.) Jt is recorded that “ David assembled all Israel 
together, from Shihor of Egypt even unto the entering 
in of Hamath, to bring the ark of God from Kiriath- 
jearim ” (1 Chron. 18 : 5). 

If this was after his conquests, when there were Israel- 
itish garrisons in all parts of the subjected territory, it 
needs no explanation. But how can one possibly ac- 
count for the summoning of Israelitish residents from 
these regions previous to the wars of conquest? 

Again, the records certainly make the impression that 
Jerusalem was relatively little more than a site when 
David captured it from the Jebusites, that it was under 
his care’ that the city became important, that it was 
already an important city when he moved the ark thither, 
and a city of royal palaces (2 Sam. 7 : 2) when the great 
promise was given. If these later events occurred four- 
teen years or more after David captured the city, there 
was time for the changes; but there was hardly time if 
they occurred within a few months after the Philistines 
were compelled to permit him the quiet possession of 
the newly captured Jebus, 

Again, when the ark was brought up, and the two 
sanctuaries established, the record informs us that there 
was abundant exhibition of musical and sacerdotal ex- 
pertness (1 Chron, 15, 16). This presupposes a kind 
of training and public use thgt requires time, and this 
is much easier to account for after David had been 
many years on the throne than earlier. Such public use 
and training probably did not abound in Israel in the 
years just after Saul slew the priests at Nob, and expa- 
triated Abiathar and the ephod. 

The traditional understanding of the order of the 
events, therefore, renders the statements concerning the 
external history very difficult to understand or accept. 
On the contrary, the other interpretation removes all the 
difficulties. 

(2.) A similar state of things appears, though even 
more sharply, when we consider the relations of David 
to the ceremonial law. Ata time not far from the close 
of his wafs of conquest, a time when he had grown sons, 
his sons were priests (2.Sam. 8:18). According to the 
pentateuchal laws, this wasirregular, In his first attempt 
to bring up the ark, it was placed on a new cart, which 
was irregular. God regarded this irregularity as so im- 
portant that he rebuked it through the death of Uzzah. 
David learned the lesson, and, when he made the second 
attempt, had the ark carried on the shoulders of men. 
Not only so, but he established an elaborate worship. 
According to the record in Chronicles, this consisted of 
the pentateuchal forms of sacrifice, with the addition of 
music and other details. 

If the bringing up of the ark followed the wars of con- 
quest, all this is consistent. David had been much 
occupied with other things, and had neglected to inform 
himself as to ceremonial details. Once rebuked for this, 
he reformed, and was thereafter very careful in matters 
of this sort. Presumably he changed the official func- 
tions and titlesof hissons. In 1 Chronicles (18 : 17, par- 
allel with 2 Sam. 8 : 18), they are not called priests, but 
“the heads at the hand of the king.” Thliis may be a 
cireumlocution by which the writer in Chronicles avoids 
the word “ priests,” but quite as Jikely it describes the 
new function of the king’s sons, after they ceased to be 
priests. 

On the other hand, if the bringing up of the ark was 
before the wars of conquest, we have the astonishing fact 
that David, many years after the rebuke in the case of 
Uzzah, when the accounts represent him as having become 
an expert in ceremonial matters, was guilty of the great 
irregularity of permitting his sons, as they grew to man- 
hood, to become priests. This difficulty has been felt, 
and the attempt bas | een made to obviate it by holding 

=. that the word here does not mean priest. The reply is 
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that the word and its cognates are used in the Old Tes- 
tament nearly eight hundred times, without a single- 
clear instance of deviation from the established mean- 
ing, and with only four instances, I think, (2 Sam. 8: 
18; 20: 26; 1 Kings 4:5; 1 Chron. 27: 5,)in which 
the Revisers admit even some slight possibility of doubt. 

That is to say, in case the bringing up of the ark was 
before the wars of conquest, the record of David's rela- 
tions to the ceremonial law needs to be harmonized by 
the desperate device of finding an unaccustomed mean- 
ing for a word, but otherwise needs no harmonizing. 

(3) So with the record as to David’s personal charac- 
ter. If any person in the Scriptures is represented as 
possessing strength of character and stability of purpose, 
that person is David. He is not a freaky man, on the 
heights one day and in the depths the next. But at the 
time of his bringing the ark to Jerusalem, and especially 
at the time of receiving the great promise, he was cer- 
tainly on the heights, In his carlier years he had shown 
himself a person of high ideals, which he had very closely 
followed. Later, in his dealings with Nabal and in the 
land of the Philistines, his conduct had sadly deteriorated. 
But now he was on the heights again, and spiritually 
under the power of a promise from God, which set him 
to the task of preparing for the temple, and for the peace- 
fully feigning son that should succeed him. Did -he 
drop from these-heights into the unparalleled wickedness 
of the affair of Bathsheba and Uriah? 

If we follow the traditional understanding of the order 
of the events, we must affirm that he did, but not if we 
follow the other understanding. If the bringing up of 
the ark was after the conquests, then it was after the 
great sin of David. On this hypothesis, David, having 
once swerved from his early ideals, remained on the 
plane of worldliness till he sunk from it into the depths. 
Having once left the heights, he did not return till he 
returned by the rgad of his great repentance. “In the 
days of his worldliness he was a man of many virtues, 
but a self-seeker. He was not an idolater; he was too 
intellectual for that; but he did not yet give his whole 
soul to the restoring of the national worship. He was a 
man, for example, who thought of the priesthood as a 
good position for a king’s son to hold. After his re- 
pentance he became earnest in this matter, at first blun- 
deringly, using a new cart for the ark, but with a 
growingly intelligent obedience. Thus God led him 
upward to the summit where the great promise was 
waiting for him. 

According to this view, which represents David as so 
long delaying this great religious duty, must we not con- 
sider him a worse man than on the other view? That 
is a question which no one can answer, and it is not 
very important. With David, as with other men, the 
real question is, not whether he was better or worse, but 
whether he was repentant. It was not in the character 
of a sinless man that David received the promise, or is 
called a man after God’s own heart. On the other hand, 
the mind rejects the idea that he was a man whose life 
oscillated between seasons of God-given inspiration and 
seasons of outrageous wickedness. He was a repentant 
sinner, a repentant backslider, if you please, who steadily, 
after his return, produced the fruits of repentance. 

Many of the more thoughtful students of the Bible, 
accepting the traditional understanding of the order of 
the events, find in the records, first, an impossible 
account of the external history of Israel ; second\a con- 
tradictory account of David's relations to the satiate 
law; third, a monstrously incongruous presentation of 
the character of David himself; and on these grounds 
they affirm the existence of a large unhistorical element 
in the record, But if we accept the statement of the 
record itself, to the effect that the bringing in of the ark 
and the giving of the promise occurred after the con- 
quests, then these supposed unhistorical elements fade 
out of sight; and this, surely, is the better alternative. 

2. The second point is like the first, though with dif- 
ferences. The traditional interpretation places «the 
transactions of 1 Chronicles 23: 1 to 29: 22a@ after the 
rebellion of Adonijah, while the statements of the text 
place them just before the breaking out of the rebellion 
of Absalom. 

As to this, note that the contents of the section in 
Chronicles, though somewhat heterogeneous, are yet 
articulated together by a system of titles and subtitles, 
as connected with one transaction; that the transaction 
is defined (28:1) as the enthronement of Solomon, in 
David's old age; that it closes with the sacrificial feast 
in 29: 22a,—a fact which ought to be marked by a 
paragraph division inthe middle of that verse; that the 
following paragraph (29 : 225 25) is an account of Solo- 
mon's being made king the secon: time, and is, clause by 
clause, an epitome of the account of the affair of Adonijah 
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(1 Kings 1); that some items of the transaoiion are ex- 
plicitly dated in the fortieth year of David (26: 31); that it 
isspoken of as having a connection with the census made 
at David's command (1 Chron. 21:1; 27 : 28, 24; comp. 
with 2Sam. 24; 1 Chron. 21). These representations 
justify the inference that the census and the prepara- 
tions for enthrouing Solomon occurred during the thirty- 
ninth and fortieth years of David, and that the public 
assembly (1 Chron. 28: 1 to 29 ; 22a) occurred near the 
close of the fortieth year; while the outbreak under 
Absalom occurred soon after (2 Sam. 15: 7). The 
close of David’s fortieth year was the beginning of his 
last year, since he reigned forty years and six months. 

If we accept the traditional understanding as to the 
order of the events, we have David engaged, for some 
months or years, in the most taxing and magnificent 
public schemes after he had become physically a wreck, 
We have Joab acting as leader in those schemes, and 
retaining his position as general-in-chief (1 Chron, 27: 
24, 34), after he had become a rebel, and we have 
Ahithophel still in office after his death (27 : 33). We 
are compelled to reject the date given for the uprising 
of Absalom, and to push that event so far back into the 
reign of David as to give scant room for the events that 
preceded it; and we have no means of accounting for 
that uprising save as the result of the superficial popu- 
larity of a dissolute prince. It is no wonder that 
thoughtful students, assuming the traditional order to be 
correct, find the accounts confused and perplexing, and 
that many of them take refuge in the theory of unhiis- 
torical elements. 

Here again we need no such refuge if we follow un- 
deviatingly the biblical statements, taking them at their 
face value. The years when Absalom was stealing the 
hearts of the people were the fortieth year of David and 
those directly preceding. David was busy with his 
preparations for the accession of Solomon and the build- 
ing of the temple. Men like Ahithophel disapproved 
this policy, and thought the elder son should succeed, 
Their plans were helped by David’s mistake in the mat- 
ter of the census, The uprising occurred immediately 
after the public enthronement of Solomon, and was se 
skilfully managed that it seemed like an outburst of 
popular indignation against that policy. It came too 
soon to allow Solomon actually to exercise royal power, 
The first suecesses cf Absalom were unresisted. His 
party was so respectable, and his term of power so short, 
that the vat treasures accumulated for the temple wére 
not dissipated. After David’s recovery of the kingdom, 
he was too broken to resume his plans, and they would 
have miscarried but for the wise management of Nathan 
and Bathsheba. He never became himself again, except 
for short intervals, 

Fortunately the settling of such details is not abso- 
lutely essential to the profitable study of the Bible. But 
if we undertake to settle them, we should always prefer 
a biblical to a traditional basis. If we concern ourselves 
with matters of this sort, we should be willing to study 
the biblical statements with the same minute care with 
which the members of a Browning club study Browning, 
or with which men study Egyptian or Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. In very many instances the result of such study 
will be that the confusions that have come from tra- 
ditional mistakes will vanish, and the statements of the 
record will be seen to possess both consistency and his- 
torical continuity. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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From Hot Lagoon to Breezy 
Mountain 


By Mrs. Alexander Robertson 


EAUTIFUL Venice had put on a mantle of siroceo. 
The marble palaces, the stone-paved calles and 
bridges, the great brick churches, ahirthe whitewashed 
and Venetian red-washed houses, all irradiated with 
intensity the caloric they liad imbibed for a month past 
from the fierce summer’s sun, and not a breath of air 
came to lighten the load of damp, weary heat. At times 
a sullen growl of thunder in the distance gave vain hopes 
of astorm. Our limbs hung heavy, and our brains felt 
heavier still. All night we panted and tossed sleep- 
lessly under the mosquito curtains, hoping that dawn 
would bring a change; and all day we gasped for breath 
over ous occupations, longing for night to shield us from 
the sun. 
But now the season was over, and so were our duties; 
therefore our eyes and our hearts turned to the north, 
where, mid the hot mist which shrouded the horizon, 

































































































































rose the inviting peaks of the Dolomite Alps. Our cup 
of heat was full; we could bear no more. We packed 
our box and fled, leaving the vapor-bath Venice to the 
caravans from America, which were daily arriving, 
undeterred even by the summer sirocco, Marco, our 
gondolier, had his boat at our door at 8 A. M., and bid- 
ding adieu to our home, under the shadow of the big dome 
of the Salute Church, we glided off in the soft gray light of 
dawn, The white palaces reflected themselves in long 
~ silvery streaks in the still water in a way never seen by 
daylight, churved up as it is from morn till eve by those 
~ mortal enemies of the gondoliers, the steamers,—‘he 
framvias, as they are oddly enough called in Venice. 
We took our tickets for La Carnia on the Pontebba line, 
having determined to enter our favorite Dolomite fortress 
by a new portal. 

The moment we crossed the long bridge which links 
Venice to the mainland the air lightened, and a cool 
breeze fanned a little life into our choked Jungs. The 
marshy ground of the Laguna Morta was ablaze, as far 
as the eye could reach, with the rich purple of the Vene- 
tian sea-lavender, As we sped on through the fresh, 
green country, our spirits rose. The sky became opaline 
with the hues of the approaching dawn. The leaves of 
the thick acacia hedges glistened with dew. The 
masses of tall ‘‘ gran turco”’ (Indian corn) bent to one 
side, weighed down by the heavy panacchias (or corn- 
pods), with their purple fringes. Soft, white weed- 
flowers covered the railway banks, The hay, ready for 
carrying, gave out its fragrant scent, and all nature 
seeme:l to welcome us, after being for a whole year shut 
up in Venice, the “ gilded prison.” The outline of the 
flat, green country was only broken here and there by a 
big clump of trees round some country house, as at 
Mogliano, the family seat of the late Countess Marcello, 
the restorer of the old industry of lace making at Burano, 
and the foundress of its school. I noticed that the old 
_ steep, thatched roofs of the peasants’ houses, like those 
+ that ia the early centuries covered the houses in Venice, 
are gradually disappearing, and being replaced by modern 
tiles, though, I was glad to see, in some few cases the 
thatch was being renewed. Beyond Treviso, in almost 
every field, were troops of turkeys and geese, guarded by 
little peasant girls with long wands, all looking as if they 
had.come bodily out of our childish fairy tales, From 
-  Gonegliano we looked up the valley of the Meschio, up 

_ which Titian rode‘each year to his native Cadore, stop- 
_ ping, as he passed, to see his daughter Layinia in her 
" married home at Serravalle. “In the hamlets round, 
- many of his and of Cima di Conegliano’s altar-pieces lie 
hidden from the ken of the ordinary tourist, though each 
is worth a pilgrimage to see it in its original “ environ- 
ment.” 

Our train ran past Sacile, with its wide fields of mul- 
berry-trees and huge silk-worm rearing establishments, 
and across a seemingly endless grassy plain, which 
spread back to the foot of the now far-off mountains, and 
on which the largest objects were the gaily-dressed 
peasant women tossing the hay, and the yokes of big 
‘white oxen waiting to carry it. Our next stopping-place 
was Pordenone, celebrated for its P’s,—its painter, its 
pottery, and its pins; and then we neared the broad, 
stony bed of the Tagliamento,—the Jungs of Carnia, as 

the Piave is of Cadore. The bridge across it, over which 
we were carried, is more than half a mile Teag, but a 
“— twelve-foot arch would span the river itself at this season 
i ofthe year. It was not easy to realize that this diminu- 
*..~ . tivestream is one ofthe many watery swords of Damocles, 
= ever hanging over the head of Italy; but the fact is that 
the bed of this river is over twenty-eight feet above the 
level of the surrounding country; so that, in the rainy 
. Seasons and during the spring thaws, when the mere 
driblet of a stream becomes first a wild torrent river, 
and then a furious flood, any weakness in the protecting 
embankments means death and destruction to life and 
property far and wide. At such times a veritable army 
of men patrol the bauks, night and day, to repair damage, 
and to give timely warning of danger. Italy can have 
no Izaak Walton to gather peaceable inspiration from 
«her streams ; for what I state of the Tagliamento holds 
geod of nearly all the other rivers that flow down from 
the Alps,—the Adige, the Po, the Ticino, and a dozen 
leaser ones, all have their beds many feet above the level 
of the plains. 
If the Tagliamento spoke to us of man’s fight with 
_ Mature, the villages of Passefiano and Campo Formio, 
which we passed on our right, told us of man’s fight with 
"man; for.at these places it was that the treaties were 
signed, between Bonaparte and Austria, by which the 
~ Republic of Venice was finally dissolved. 

__ At Udine the few fellow-travellers we had had left us, 

and we were free to enjoy the views on either hand, 
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which now ceased to be of level country. Our line turned 
sharply up towards the mountains, and we were soon 
among soft undulating hills, surmounted by the pictu- 
resque ruins of old castles, and clothed with fine, shady 
chestnut-trees and clustering vines, which hung in gar- 


lands from tree to tree, and draped the old Ghibeline- - 


battlemented walls. As the mountains closed in upon 
us, our line neared the river-bed, which, not being of 
true dolomite, is of a dullish gray, instead of the 
dazzling white of the Piave. On our left opened 
up a valley which tradition says, and which sense con- 
firms, was anciently the course of the river, until a 
huge mountain-fall, so common among these. friable 
dolomites, blocked its passage, diverted itg course, and 
sent it round Mt. 8. Simeone, the way we were going. In 
the choked-up valley a beautiful lake was formed, which, 
though greatly diminished in size, is still a gem set in 
the green valley. A little farther on, to our right, was 
the double town of Gemona, dominated by a fine old 
ruined castle, built on a great river of stones that in old 
times had poured down from the steep precipices of the 
Mount of the Sun. From near at hand Gemona seems 
to stand on a pleasant upland, but from a distance one 
realizes how that any day a fresh torrent of stone from 
above may sweep it bodily away into the river below. 
Afier this we stopped no more till our train drew up 
at, apparently, nowhere! There was just a dreary road- 
side’station on a bit of redeemed river-bed, an inn, an 
outhouse,—and that was all. We stepped out, our box 
was dropped on the platform, and away sped our train. 


“Before we had time to collect ourselves, and decide what 


we were to do next, we found ourselvesin the center of a 
howling crowd of drivers, each shouting out his price to 
carry us to Tolmezzo, and endeavoring te carry us off 
bodily and shove us into his special conveyance. Talk 
of Cairo donkey-boys, or Greek boatmen !—why, these 
Carnia-coachmen could beat them hollow! My right 
arm was seized by one man, my left by another, two got 
hold of our box and fought for it, whilst a third whisked 
it on to his shoulder, and our smaller traps were scat- 
tered amongst two or three others, How it would have 
ended I cannot imagine, only fortunately we remem- 
bered that our guide-book had said, “One franc“to Tol- 
mezzo by post-cart.” “ Posta/” we cried, and in a 
minute the hubbub ceased, the men and their carriages 
large and small melted away as by magic, and we found 
ourselves seated in a nice little one-horse chaise, with a 
hood to protect us from the midday sun, and our box 
lashed right and tight bebind.. 

Away we ratiled, with a breeze in our faces as we 
trotted along the gentle ascent that was to take us in an 
hour to our destination, Our triumphant driver chatted 
away, pointing out the places of interest on our road, 
—the white sanctuary that crowned the rock-fall be- 
hind which is the lake of Cavaso; Mt. Amariand, on 
whose summit are the remains of a great altar to some 
pagan god. He told us how this district, for all-its ver- 
dant loveliness, only produces food enough for three 
months in the year, so that the men have to emigrate to 
seek work elsewhere. Hundreds of them go into 
Austria, and many to America, and at this present time 
fifty or sixty are in Siberia. We were surprised at this, 
but he said the Tolmezzo people were famed as stone- 
cutters, and an Italian engineer, who had taken a con- 
tract in Siberia for a railway, had carried these men 
with him, and they were getting as much as twelve 
francs a day,—truly a fortune for people who, if they 
earn one at home, are lucky. All too soon we found we 
were nearing the end of our drive, and, after a dejight- 
ful hour, we arrived at the clean, white, well-to-do little 
town of Tolmezzo, where, at the comfortable, old- 
fashioned inn of the Leone Bianco, we took up our 
abode for a few days, before climbing to the higher 
fastnesses of the mountains of Carnia. 


Venice, Italy. 
CO 


Arcs and Tangents 
By Helen Rachel Robb 


if REMEMBER once hearing God’s infinite wisdom 

contrasted with man’s short-sightedness, by con- 
ceiving a circle of such vast dimensions that its diameter 
reached from earth to heaven. To one whe touched the 
circumference at any point, it would seem a straight line, 
because of his ability to perceive only a very small are. 
God alone could comprehend it as a circle. 

In our estimates of the circumstances of the world, the 
revolving circle of eternity must be the basis of calcula- 
tion. One man’s life, an inconceivably small arc, can 
furnish no data if faith is eliminated from the problem, 
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The trustful heart must- teliere, pea a his life seems to 
be but a straight line extending along the earth, that it 
is properly adjusted to the. periphery that touches the 
earth at but one point, just the point where he is united 
to God. 

We may choose to run tangent to ‘the cirele, contrary 
to God's plan. A tangent is always departing farther 
and farther from the circumference, its extension is in- 
finite. So, itis wise to determine whether our lives are 
arcs or tangents. 

One who is faithfully doing God’s will, may be sure of 
the curvature, and the are, however small, proves the 
circle, and may be its measure, The contingencies of 
eternity are infinite, the possibilities of the soul are 
boundless, 

Without the circle of eternity, all is erratic, human 
beings are wandering in a hopeless tangle, evil triumphs, 
sorrow is remorselessly crushing out life. But faith, re- 
lying on the Saviour, who gave his lifethat he might say, 
“that where I am, there ye may be also,” knows that 
“He who spared not his own son, but delivered him up 
for us all,” will-not fail, with Lim, to give us all things. 
Eternity separates, adjusts, compensates. 

As we can have no idea of the joy that is waiting us, 
it is worse than useless to fret over the discipline which, 
we may be sure, is sent to bend the life to the perfect 
curve. The larger the arc, the greater its curvature; 
the more severe the bending process, the greater the 
capacity for blessedness. 

What though the young man was called to his Father’s 
house just as he was about to begin the work for which 
he had been preparing by long years of self-denying toil? 
He had been fitted by that discipline for other expe- 
riences of which he had not dreamed. 

What though the baby stayed only long enough to gather 
up the love of the household with his small hands, and 
then carried it on, away from the things of earth that had 
held itdown? He and they have delights stored up and 
waiting for them,—blessedness which could not be so 
blessed but for his part in it. 

Is it a cause for discouragement that sickness has 
fallen upon the mother, and made it impossible for the 
daughter to take the university course that had been 
planned? Does not her Father know what school will 
beet prepare er for the glorious place thatis waiting her 
coming? 

Why should we despond over financial loss that com- 
pells us to restricted living; over sickness, which keeps 
the hands still, when we had planned they should be so 

busy; over disappointments, Joss, change of any kind, 
when we are sure that it is all the working out of thegreat, 
loving ‘plan, and that it is making us ready for glories 
that we should not be able to endure without the train- 
ing? 

When all is incomprehensible, and there seems every 
reason for believing that all things are working together 
for evil, let us try to think of God’s vast circle of eternity, 
and reassure our hearts with the sense of its wise and 
loving provisions. 

Lives spent in the effort to be both arcs and tangents, 


-at one moment impelled by a sense of duty to God, and 


the next yielding to the centrifugal power of the world; 
result only in distortion. One who has been running 
tangent, may, at any moment, just allow the centripetal 
force of God's love to draw him back to the circle. 

If we are conformed to God’s plan, there need be no 
care; for he is carrying his own to glorious development. 
Perfect peace can be only in a life so yielded to Christ as 
to be united to his now and forever. 

New Decatur, Ala. 
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Sine Time We Shall Understand 
By Mrs. William A. Bushee 


T WAS in a country village in a neighboring state, 
and in midsammer. The streets were not sprinkled, 
and the fine, sandy soil lay deep in the road, adding to 
the heat and discomffrt of.the day. It was a corner — 
house, wifh its capacious rooms, its broad verandas, and 
large elms, which cast a refreshing shade over the hot 
and dusty street. But that which gave the finishing 
touch to this beautiful home was the little child stand- 
ing just outside the screen door upon the veranda. 

He had just come from his bagh radiantly beautiful, 
with his golden hair in clustering curls, his laughing, 
mischievous, loving eyes, his dainty dress, and—hiz 
bare toes. Only a year and a lia'f old, and his ten per- 
fect little toes had been a constant source of delight to 
him. It was not often he had them, for the shoes. oe 
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to-day he pleaded so hua, “80 hot; mama,” that she 
laid the shoes and stockings aside, while she put the 
room in order and rested her aching head. And here 
the little fellow stood, a picture of health and beanty..— 

How did that screen door-become unlocked? Noone 
knew. It was the one law of the household that never 
for a moment niust it be left unfastened, because of the 
child. It was his golden opportunity. Turning round 
about, he slipped down the steps, pattered down the 
walk, and in childish delight as he felt the little bare 
feet sinking in the sandy soil, he sat himself in the 
middle of the road, and began to play Bo-peep with his 
toes. So absorbed was he in this new-found joy, he did 
not hear the approach of ‘a runaway horse, which, 
becoming frightened and unmaiiageable, was dashing 
headlong down the street. 

The mother, noticing the stillness of the house, came 
to the door, saw the child, conscious of nothing but its 
play, saw the frightened horse just behind him, but, 
alas! too late. 

Just then a gentleman, turning the corner, saw it all, 


“and, at the risk of his own life, rushed forward and saved 


the child. The little fellow, intent only on covering his 
toes with the sand, cried out in anger, and struck his 
savior. The strong man, trentbling with the thought 
of what might have been, put his arms around the child 
and drew him close to his breast, and, as he kissed the 
sweet, naughty mouth, said, ‘ My child, my child, how 
little you know what I have saved you from! Some time 
you will understand.” 

Christian, is it not plain? God has promised to save 
us. We become careless; yea, we almost forget God in 
the ways of the world. Our eyes are holden. We do 
not see the danger lurking in our pathway, the tempta- 
tion that we might not be able to endure, the life-long 
sorrow that we might bring to ourselves or our loved 
ones, did we walkin our ownchosen way. His eye sees it 
all, and, in order to save us, he must sometimes do that. 
which seems to the world hard and cruel, and which the 
world says “a loving Father never would do.” 

Christian,—sorrowful, tempted, bereaved Christian,— 
ean we not trust him, even in the darkest and most mys- 
terious paths of life? And can we not hear him whis- 
per, as he puts his loving arms around us, “ My child, 
thou dost not know what I have saved thee from; some 
time thou wilt understand ”? 

_ Woonsocket, R. I. 





On the “ Mary Ann” 


By Grace Stuart Reid 


NE hot Sunday last summer a big man-with a red 
face and a redder beard was walking through the 
lower part of New York City, The air there seemed to 
him so bad, and the children so thin and pale, that his 
heart was ‘filled with pity. He went into a Sunday- 
school in Park Street, and was invited to the platform to 
speak, 
‘This is‘a pleasure I did not expect,” 


said. he; and 


the school tittered as they heard his great, rumbling 


voice, and the queer, loud way he shot out his words. ~ 

“T am a sea captain,” he continued; and in&tantly 
the school was still, and all the boys’ eyes were fixed 
upon him. 

“T don’t know how to speak to Sunday-schools,” he 
went on, “but if you wiil accept an act instead of a 
speech, I will be glad to choose four of these boys and 
entertain them on my ship, the ‘Mary Ann.’ I have 
given my crew a holiday, and will be anchored off shore 
for a couple of weeks.” 

Tommy Deeson, Gus Hallenbeck, and Jack Cantrell 


4 ~stepped proudly to the platform as he pointed them out. 


They did not know he chose them because they looked 
particularly miserable and in need of sea breezes. Their 
faces fell when Jimmy Tippet was added to their number. 

** How’s he going to walk én a boat that’s rocking on 
the water,” they grumbled to the captain, “when he 


‘ean’t hold himself straight on land? We'll have all his 


work to do, as well as our own, and no time to play.” 
But the captain was positive that Jimmy Tippet 
must go. 
Jimmy trudged after the big man, half-frightened at 
the pleasure before him. One of his shoulders was a 


* ‘good deal lower than the other, because he was weak 


from want of good food, and the shoulder was bent 
ra Bing ~s i 
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from a strap which he wore across it to hold up a box of 
shoestrings, matches, and penny paper-pads, which he 
was always trying to sell in the streets. He looked as if 
he never in this-world would make a sailor. 

The three other boys were nimble enough. They 
were sure, as they flew up and down the rigging of the 
“Mary Ann,” that they had all the ways of seafaring 
lads. Each one of them determined to do something 
remarkable to please the captain, and be kept on, board 
after the holiday was over. 

The captain gave all four work to do every day, but 
when that was finished they could swim, fish, l’e on 
deck making up sea stories, and do anything else they 
pleased but turn the hose on Jimmy or eat his share of 
fish, and-Teave him theirs of beans and molasses. These 
things the captain would not allow, but he never seemed 
to notice that it had turned out Jimmy could do his own 
share of work and a good deal of theirs which they 
imposed on him. 

The last morning of their stay, the captain for the 
first time went ashore, and left the ship in their keeping. 

“Finish your work, and don’t stir from the boat till I 
return,” he said. 

Tommy had pots and pans to clean; for the boys were 
cooks in tirn. Gus was polishing some of the ship's 
brass-work; Jack was washing the deck with a long- 
handled scrubbing-brush, and Jimmy was neatly patch- 
ing asail. They were all as brown as berries, and loved 
the “Mary Ann” as if it were their own. The thought 
of leaving it seemed too much for mortal boy to endure. 

**T might as well enjoy myself; it’s my last chance,” 
said Tommy, deserting his cleaning, and marching up 
and down the deck, clashing a couple of pans. “I know 
the captain won’t keep me, for he won’t let me show 
him anything smart I can do. He made me roll up our 
hammocks all over again this morning because I had 
done them a new way, like Bologna sausages. He said 
there’s no way on board but the way you’re told, and I’m 
tired of it.” 

* He’s not going to do anything more for any of uis,— 
that’s certain, sure,” said Jack, whirling lis scrubbing- 
brush at Jimmy, who had barely time to dodge it. 

“ Look here!” cried Gus, holding up his hands, black 
and sticky from the oil with which he was polishing the 
brass ; “‘ how’s this fora nasty jub, with no pay? I'm 
going to swim it off while the tide’s fell andwavy. The 
captain won’t know I’ve been away.” 

The water was dancing and sparkling under the broad 
blue sky and shining sun. In jumped Gus; in jumped 
Tommy; in jumped Jack. 

Jimamy’ s crooked shoulder was growing g tweighter day 
by day. He could swim almost as well as his compan- 
ions. It was a great temptation to follow them as they 
plunged in and swam far away in the cool water till their 
heads were like bobbing corks in the distance ; but he 
stitched on at his sail. ~ 

IIe did not know a row-boat had drawn near till a 
man’s heal looked over the edge of the dock. Its owner 
fastened his boat, and, climbing lightly up the ship’s 
side, seated himself on board, Jimmy objected in vain, 
his heart beating like a trip-hammer. 

The stranger laughed loudly at every word the boy 
said. Tle laughed still louder when Jimmy Tippet told 
his name, and the story of the captain and the mission. 

“Tam glad,” said he, “you are only atippet; for I 
thought you were a regular muff.” 

Moreover, he would not let the three swimmers on the 
ship when they rettirned, though he received a boat load 
of rough, noisy men, who mocked and hallooed at Jimmy 
a’ he did the work Tommy, Gus, and Jack had left 
unfinished. 

The latter were still in the water clinging to the sides 
cf the vessel when the captain returned. He came on 
board without speaking to them. Delighted that he did 
not reprove them, they scampered after him, and up the 
rigging, where they had hung their clothes onthe top- 
most spars. 

When they dropped on deck, they were astonished to 
see the strange men standing, silent and respectful, 
before the captain, awaiting orders. They knew at once 
these were the erew of the “ Mary Ann” who had re- 
turned. They wondered how they could have been so 
stupid as not to have recognized them without their 
sailor rig. 

They wondered still more to see Jimmy Tippet stand- 
ing with a beaming face at the end of the line. They 
were about to join him in great glee when the captain 
turned his big thumb over his shoulder towards a waiting 
row-boat with a sailor at its oars. 

“Tommy Deeson, Gus Hallenbeck, and Jack Can- 
trell,” said he, “go back to your Sunday-school, and 

learn over again the song that begins: 


* The boy that is faithful in little things, 
' Is the boy to be trusted in much.’ 
I will bring Jimmy Tippet to hear you sing it next year 
when he has finished his first cruise as cabin-boy on the 
‘Mary Ann.’” 
New York City. 








It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editoris always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, -to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns, 


x 
sis a Country. Sunday-Schools! 


By P. H. E. 


a 


O THE earnest worker in the small country Sunday- 
school, it no doubt often seems as if it was hardly 
worth while to maintain the work. The stimulus of 
numbers is Jacking; there are wanting full supplies of 
lesson-helps, hymn-books, and other accessories; little 
interest, perhaps, is manifested in better methods of work 
on the part of those in charge; an almost deadly con- 
servatism opposes better ways of working; and the 
laborer in the vineyard who, by reading or observation, 
knows of higher attainments, wellnigh despairs. 


To such a one, the writer feels like bringing a word ~ 


of stimulus and encouragement. It must be remembered 
that one earnest worker, one seeker after better things, 
one officer or teacher in touch, through stimulating 
paper, or book, or speaker, with higher ideals and well- 
tested principles and methods, using sanctified common- 
sense, represents a wellnigh irresistible, uplifting power_ 
in any school, 

What doth hinder the reader who knows better, yet 
despairs, from attempting better things, one at a time? 

A country school, as well as a city school, can be a 
model school, The same Lord worketh over all, and in 
all, to the upbuilding of his kingdom on the earth. Go 
at it in the right way and in the right spirit, and the 
most unexpected co-operation will be met-with. Get a 
book tike ‘‘ A ModelSuperintendent,” the life of 
Henry P. Haven, a most inspiring book for country or 
city worker, and read it, and read it again, and before 
long discouragement will give place to well-directed 
effort and encouraging results. 

D> not imagine that what suits one school will cer- 
tainly suit yours, Consider carefully each method in its 
application to your field; then give it a fair trial before 
turning it down. Do not do things simply because some 


other school does them, but as a promising means to a 


desirable end in your particular field. 

When you have accomplished a happy result, tell 
others of it,—in convention or paper. 
snggestions appear in these pages, from time to time, 
from workers in small fields, showing thoughtful plan- 
ning for overcoming difficulties, There is no reason for 
discouragement to workers in such, quite the contrary. 

These thoughts have been suggested to the writer, a 
city worker, by a visit to a small school in a Southern 
state, in which faithful work was evidently being dono; 
and yet it was apparent to a friendly onlooker that some 
simple methods-could be effectively introduced for the 


increasing of interest and the general quickening of the 


school life. 
Country worker, learn from others, think for yourself, 
take it to the Lord in prayer, act. 


ie £o 


There is sometimes a gain ‘in announ- 
cing that on a certain Sunday there 
will be a roll-call both of classes and 
all individual members in the Sunday-school. Every one 
is apt to waht to be present then. In Calvary Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Buffalo, New York, last year’s 
Rallying Day was the first Sunday in October, and was 
the occasion of the opening of a new Sunday-school 
building. In that connection there was a roll-call by 
classes, efter which the whole school repeated in concert 


Roll-Call on Raily- 
ing Day 


a Scripture passage from Malachi 3: 16,17. At such a 


roll-call, a report of enrolment and attendance is some- 
times made, comparing different years. 


Some capital -. 


: 

















Third Quarter 


Last week, in this department, in connection with a series of charts for the fourth ete on 
A Summary Chert, go )omon, by J, A. Haddock, reference was made to review charts for this third quarter, pre- 
pared by J, R. King, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

for Review Sunday, September 27, the main thought of each Sunday’s chart being here reiterated by itself. The 
~ crown of flat gilt paper, used throughout the quarter, here reappears, indicating God’s sovereignty over David’s 
kingship in all things, and pointing forward to Solomon’s reign. 
the word “ whither” is covered with a piece of paper at first, then revealed. 
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Below is given Mr. King’s summary chart 


A parenthesis in the first lesson indicates that 


















IV. GOD'S KINGDOM FOREVER. 
V, SHOW KINDNESS FOR JESUS’ SAKE. 
VI, THE LORD GIVETH THE VICTORY, 





ie. * SUMMARY CHART, 


|, (WHITHER) SHALL 1 GO? 
ll, GOO REWARDS THE FAITHFUL. 
Ill, GOD'S WAY BEST, 


GOD. 


DAVID. 
SOLOMON. 


X. REVERENCE Good's HOUSE, 
X1, GOP REWARDS WITH RICH GIFTS. 
. All, WHICH ROAD WILL YOU TAKE ? 


Fear Gon, anp Kreer nis CoMMANDMENTS. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


Vil. TRUST GOD AND SEEK FORGIVENESS. 
VIII, GOD REWARDS THE UNFAITHFUL, 
IX. IS THE YOUNG MAN SAFE? 



































































In Sunday-schools holding regular 
sessions before the morning church 
service the Sunday-school rallying 
exercises are sometimes followed by a special service in 
the audience room of the church, to which the children 
| pass with a processional song from the Sunday-school 
rooms, with a program especially suited to children. 
Whis was done last year, for instance, in the Second 
“Presbyterian Sunday-school of Dubuque, Iowa, In 
West Farms Reformed Sunday-school of New York 
City, at a rally day in the spring, after an interesting 
program in the Sunday-school,—with songs, recitations, 
and an address on “Robert Raikes,” besides lesson 
_~atudy,—the pastor, the Rev. J. D. Peters, preached a 
sermon on “ The Sunday Bible-School: Our Relation to 
_ it, and it as a Factor in the Development of Character.” 


‘ 


Rallying in 
a Church Service 


a 


ae Among the uses of social gatherings 
A ccclal™ Katty for the Sundsy-school is the rallying 
. of home-comers after summer outings. 
Such a“ Sunday-school Social” has been tried in the West 
United Presbyterian Sunday-schodl of Philadelphia. Card 
jovitations or reminders were sent last year to all the 
scholars, expressed in this way, and signed by the super- 
intendent and his associates: ‘ Dear Scholar,—The 
officers and teachers send you greeting. You are most 
cordially invited to meet with us at our Sunday-school 
Bocial, to be held next Wednesday evening, September 
' 25,7.450’clock. Come, Letus havea goodtime.” The 
program was simple. The younger scholars played 
games for a time; there were songs, two or three 
short talks inciting to renewed endeavor in the coming 
months, and the serving of light refreshments. The 
_ pastor and superintendent, the Rev. Frank Getty, says 
that the mode of inviting the children was as valuable as 
what was done at the meeting, for many children count 
-. . ita great thing to receive envelopes sealed, stamped, and 
©  __ directed to themselves. Another good feature, besides 
' the rallying for fall work, was the evidence to parents 
that their boys and girls were not forgotten. The pro- 
gram of a “ Home-Again Reception” in Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Camden, New 
Jersey, on Monday evening following Rallying Sunday, 
‘eonsisted of songs, recitations, readings, the pastor’s ad- 
dress, and a “ fruit reception,” 


* 


Rallying Day reminders frequently 
take the form of printed letters over 
the superintendent’s signature. Two 
suggestive speciments of last year are given herewith. 
The first was for the First Baptist Sunday-school of Mil- 
ford, New Hampshire : 


My Dear FRIEND: 

" Many of our teachers and scholars have been absent 
_ from town during the summer months, and now we wish you to 
make an earnest effort to be present on Rallying Sunday, Sep- 
tember 29. In the place of the review Jesson we will engage 
fn. a special service that we hope may give a new impulse to 
oar work. Unless unavoidably detained, we shall expect te 
pee you and receive your help. Will you not invite the mem- 


Superintendents’ 
Rally Letters 























































bers of your own houseuold, and at least one new scholar, to 
come with you ? 


W. F. FRENCH, Supt. 


The second was issued to the Belleviile Avenue Congre- 
gational Sunday-school of Newark, New Jersey : 


My DEAR FRIEND: 

I would like you and all the members of our Sunday- 
school to attend on next Sunday afternoon, as we want to make 
ita day of beginnings. They say we have a good school, but I 
want you to help me make it a better one. You can do this by 
having its interests in your heart, and by inviting others (not 
members of other schools) to join us; and remember that none 
are too old to be members of our school. 

Ighink our Sunday-school people should attend our church, 
and for those who have no regular sittings the trustees have 
given pews Nos, 119 and 120, When there, as in Sunday- 
school, not only be attentive, but join in the responsive service 
and in the singing always. 
to lesson study at home, read the Home Readings, and memorize 
the golden text always? 

Our Annual Reunion will be on Sunday, September 29, and 
the Monday evening following, probably. 

Looking forward to a bright year in school, I remain, 

Your friend, 
H, G. Suaw. 


bee 
That acrostics catch the eye was not 
forgotten last year by J. B. McNeely, 
superintendent of the Hail Place 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Indianapolis, 


Indiana. On the title-page of a.four-paged combined 
invitation and program was this call : 


Acrostics in 
the Rally Program 


Renew your covenant. 

A ppreciate your privilege. 

L ook for opportunities. 

L ove the children. 

Y our presence and help needed. 


Do your duty faithfully. 
A ttend the Sunday-school. 
¥ ield yourself for service. 


Within was a responsive service having initials corre- 
sponding with “ Hall Place Sunday-school.” The last 
two words indicate the method : 


Serve the Lord with gladness, come before his presence with 
singing. 

U nless thy law had been my delights, I should then Sate 
perished. 

N evertheless, my loving-kindness will I not utterly take from 
him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion, build thou the walls 
of Jerusalem. 

As for me, I will call upon God, and the Lord shall save me. 

¥ ea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed. 


S how us thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy salvation. 

C ommit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him. 

Help me, O Lord my God; O save me according to thy merer. 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; for his mercy 
endureth forever. 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. 

Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lerd, my strength and my 
redeemer. 


Cannot we all give more attention, 





cece: the Class to ‘Teach 


By Mrs. P. Gulick 


A PLAN which has succeeded in Sunday-schoo!s 

where there exists no- normal training class for 
prospective teachers is the forming of each class of adults 
into a private training-class, under the jurisdiction of 
the teacher, this class to meet weekly, at the respective 
homes of its members, and Jearn how to teach the lesson 
by actual experience, the pupils taking turns in conduct- 
ing the exercise. 

On one evening the primary class is impersonated, 
and the story is told in a simplified way ; another time a 
elass of intermediates forms itself for instruction, and 
again, the grades beyond. The social character-of the 
meeting takes away all restraint, and the graduates from 
a class of this order are not among those who invariably 
refuse to act as substitutes or permanent teachers, with 
the excuses, “ I don’t know how to teach,” or “ I am not 
prepared with the lesson,” always on their lips. 

The mere fact that one hes been in the Sunday-school 
for years under good instruction does not guarantee 
one’s success as a teacher, Capable we may be, as far 
as biblical knowledge is concerned, but incapable when 
it comes to imparting that knowledge in a manner most 
interesting and effective. 

As a preparation for this private training class, the 
appointed leader would do well to read beforehand every- 
thing within reach bearing upon the lesson. Have the 
memory well stored, even if the material js not all used ; 


it is a preparation for probable “ chance questions,” at 


any rate. 

The practical suggestions evolved by a private train- 
ing class of this character, the amount of real ex- 
perience amassed, as well as the individual growth of 
its membérs, cannot be estimated, Try it, and see for 
yourselves, - 

A further preparation for the ‘active duties toward 
which such a class points is the prayer, “ Lord, help me 
to keep self in the background, remembering it is the 
* Father’s business,’ ” 


Clinton, N. J. 
YD 


“We never live up to our ideals,—I 
have not,—but we may approximate 
them,” writes a Sunday-school teacher 
in Wilmington, North Carolina. He notes a few of the 
ideals of work that he has been trying to realize; Four- 
teen quarter-hours of prayer, fifteen minutes with God 
twice a day for the class,—prayer definite, specific, 
earnest, importunate ; seven hours of lesson study, with 
Bible and helps, pencil and notes; a part of cach week 
spent with one or two scholars, or with all of the class, 
in social visits, games, éxcursions, or in jast a passing 
greeting; frequently going with them to see the poor 
atid sick, or to visit the hospital or jail to minister to the 
confined; calling at once upon sick scholars, or writing 
to absent ones out of town, and particularly remember- 
ing them in times of special joy or sorrow; teaching the 
scholars to pray for each other and for their teacher, and 
recognizing by simple awards their punctuality, pro- 
ficiency, or any phases of extra work in the Sunday- 


One Teacher's 
Ideals of Work 


school class. 
a 
Teacher's In maintaining order in the Sunday- 
Responsibility school, it is every teacher’s duty to 
for Good Order 


assist in every wise way. W.S. Alien, 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-. 
school in Newton, Kansas, is one who emphasizes the 
importance of the peajtjon a teacher occupies in regard 
to the discipline of a school. He reminds teachers that, 
without good order in the school, there will be a great 
loss of energy, and, in many instances, failure, where 
succese would be assured if only the teachers would be 
what they might be in helping the superintendent to 
maintain proper discipline. For the most part, he says, 
it is indifference and inattention to this matter, rather 
than a deliberate intention to make the time as enter- 
taining as possible to the scholars, at whatevér cost to 
discipline. He urges them to be alert to assist the 
superintendent in every way in ais and Saseiae. 
good order, as a first pasesial, . % 
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Lesson Calendar ~ 


Third Quarter, 1896 


1. July 5. —David, King of Judah ..... 2 Sam, 2: 1-11 
2, July 12.—David, King over All Israel...............ssessnees 2 Samm, 5: 1-22 
oo 2 1-12 








3 July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusajen .... 

4. July 26.—God’s Promises to David................. sssesseess sees SAM. 7: 4-16 
5. August 2.—David’s Kimdmess......... ccccsccerseses ssesnes sonenenes 2 Sam. 9: 1-13 
6, August 9.—David’s Victories...........-.ccccssesecescseeseeereecneses 2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16.—David's Confession and Forgiveness............ Psa. 32: 3-11 
8.. August 23,—A Dsalom’s Rebel lion.............ceeeseerseereeseenes 2 Sam, 15: 1-12 
9. August 30,—Absalom’s Defeatand Death... ....... 2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 
10, September 6.—David’s Love for God's House.............. 1 Chron. 22: 6-16 


11. September 13.—David's Gratitude to God 
12. September 29.—Destructive Vices.................. 
13, September 27.—Review. 


ieee 2 Sam. 22: 40-51 
«+ePTOV. 16 : 22-33 





———— 


Fourth Quarter, 1896 
28-39 

















1, October 4,—Solomon Anointed King. ............ccccesereeser 1 Kings 1: 

2, October 11.—Solomon’s Wise Choice................. 1 Kings : 5-15 
8. October 18,—Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom................. 1 Kings 4: 25-34 
4, October 25.—The Proverbs of £ol Prov. 1: 1-19 
5. November 1.—Building the Temple.............¢:..cssesssseever- 1 Kings 5 : 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated... acceiniaaial 1 Kings 8 : 54-63 
7. November 15.—God's Blessing upon Solomon... ies 1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obed ien C0.............:cccsceeseeeeees Prov. 3: 1-17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomon.........2........0c0008+ 1 Kings 10 ;: 1-10 
10. December 6.—SolomOn’s Bi1...........c00.sccccsseeeseneceneesensenees 1 Kings 11 : 4-13 
11. December 13.—Chutions against Intemperance.............. Prov. 23 : 15-25 
12. December 20.—The Birth Of Christ...........ccccsecsscesseeceeseeees Matt. 2 : 1-12 


13. December 27:—Review 


ASA 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
A. » 


Study 12.—Review Lesson: David, 
the Typical Hebrew 


I. InrRopvucTory. 


Throngh the work of this half course, we have seen that 
the life of David cannot be drawn in its entirety from any 
one source. The books of Samuel will be the most direct 
source of information, because the writer was thinking pri- 
marily of David, the man who was chosen to lead the nation ; ; 
but to this as a source we must add the books of Chronicles, 
which throw some new light on Davig’s religious career; the 
Psalter, which helps us to realize his ideals and purposes and 
emotions; and all biblical literature later than 850 B.C., 
which gives us the testimony of tradition. A true portrait 
must be taken from all these sources. 


II. Tue Toprcau Srupy or uis Lire. 


1. Its Periods. Every one divides the earlier life of David 
into three periods of development: his boyhood, life at 
court, and life as an outlaw. Into what four equally marked 
periods may one distinguish his later life? 

2. Its Progress. Divid’s life is a. typically suggestive 
human life in the way in which each varying experience 
contributed to his development as a brave, wise, and com- 
plete man. Consider how each of these — in his 
life contributed to the man. Kirkpatrick, “ First Samuel” 
(pp. 38-41), has some helpful remarks along this line. 

3. Its Manifestations, 

(1.) The charming friend: beloved by associates (1 Sam. 
18 : 1), people (18 : 16), soldiers (2 Sam. 23 : 14-16; 21: 17), 
mercenaries (15: 21), everybody. To possess this quality of 
lovableness is a significant testimonial. _ 

(2.) The wise and just ruler : regarded as such by his people 
(1 Sam. 25 : 28, 30; 2 Sam. 14: 17, 20), as well as by later 
times (1 Kings 14: 8; 15: 5). 

(3.) The bold warrior and skilful general : a famous captain 
of the guard in early years (1 Sam. 18 : 5, 27, 30; 21:11), a 
gallant leader (1 Sam. 23 : 5; 2Sam. 5: 2), one who organized 
his army (2 Sam. 8 : 16; 18; 1 Chron, 26 : 26; 27: 1- oe 
was almost uniformly sinentactel. 

(4.) The generous foe: respectful of Saul the king (1 Sam. 
24:6; 26:11), unwilling to use his power to drive Ishbo- 
sheth from his throne (2 Sam. 3: 17, 18), incorporating the 
Jebusites instead*of exterminating them (2 Sam. 5: 13; 24: 
18-24), making the conquered Philistines his allies and re- 
cruits for service (2 Sam. 8:18; 15 : 18-22), deprecating 
unnecessary war. 

(5.) The devoted servant of the Lord: fighting in his name 
(1 Sam. 25 : 28; 2 Sam. 7 : 26), confiding in his care (1 Sam. 
26 ; 23), aiming to do his service (1 Kings 14:8; 15: 5), 
organizing his worship, preparing for the building of a suit- 
able temple. 

(6.) The popular and sacred poet: putting bis solemn utter- 
ances into poetic form (2 Sam. 3: 33; 18: 33), producing 


elegies (1: 17), and giving at least an impulse and example 
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in the art of psalm-writing (23 : 
Israel ”). 

(7.) The constructive statesman: who chooses an ideal site 
for a capital for the nation, causes religious and political 
progress to move along parallel Jines, believed in consolida- 
tion, organization, and peaceful. development, rather than 
conquest, 

Consider all these in greater detail. 

4. Iis Characteristics, Many-sidedness, all-roundness, defi- 
niteness of purpose, earnestness of devotion. 

Consider Paul's verdict (Acts 13 ; 22), his suggestion of the 
way in which David fulfilled the prediction (Acts 13 : 36, 
Rev. Veg., marg.), and his description of the typical signifi- 
cance of David (Acts 13:34), Dd Paul express correcily 
the verdict of the world with reference to David? 


1,—“sweet psalmist of 


XY 


Lesson 13, September 27, 1896 
Third Quarterly Review 


Home Readings 


M.—2 Sam. 5: 
T.—2 Sam. 6: 


t-12. David king over all Israel. 

1-12. The ark brought to Jerusalem. 

W.—2 Sam. 9: 1-13. David's kindness. 

T.—Psa. 32: 1-11. David's confession and forgiveness. 
F.—2 Sam. 18 : 9-17, 32, 23. Absalom’s defeat and death. 
S.—1 Chron. 22 : 6-16. David's love for God’s house. 
S.—2 Sam. 22: 40-51. David's gratitude to God, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


- RSA 


Titles and Golden. Texts © 


GoLpeN TExT FoR THE QuARTER: He. hese David also 

his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds. —Psa. 78 : 70. 
I, DAVID, KING OF JUDAH, 
The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.—Psa. 97 : 1, 
II. DAVID, KING OVER ALL ISRAEL, 

David went on, and _ great, and the Lord God of hosts 

was with him.—2 Sam. 5: 10. 
Ill, THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM, 
Q Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.— 


Psa, 84 : 12, , 
IV. GOD'S PROMISES TO DAVID. 


In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.—Psa, 71: 1 
Vv. DAVID'S KINDNESS, 
Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love.— 


Rom, 12 : 10. ' 
VI. DAVID'S VICTORIES. 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
— Psa, 27 : 1. 

VII, DAVID’S CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS, 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.—Pesa. 51: 10. 

VIII. ABSALOM’S REBELLION, 

Honour thy father’and thy mother: that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.— 
Exod,20 : 12. 

IX, ABSALOM’S DEFEAT AND DEATH. 


The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous : 
the ungodly shall perish.— Pea. 1 : 6. 


but the way of 


X. DAVID’S LOVE FOR GOD’S HOUSE. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will be still 
praising thee.— Psa. 84 : 4. 
XI. DAVID'S GRATITUDE TO GOD, 
The Lord is my rock, and: my fortress, and my deliverer.— 
2 Sam. 22: 2. 
XII. DESTRUCTIVE VICES. 
There is a way that seemeth right unto a man; 
thereof are the ways of death.—Prov. 16 : 25. 
XIII. REVIEW. 


E The name of the Lord is a strong tower: 
neth into it, and is safe.— Prov. 18 : 10 


but the end 


the righteous run- 
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Topics and Outlines 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: God's Care of his Chosen. 


1. Topic: Leading into the Kingship. 

{ 1. Led of the Lord. 

(2. Placed in the Kingship. 
2. Toric® Establishing in the Kingship. 


1. Ruling all Israel. 
OUTLINE : {2 Capturing Jerusalem. 
3. Increasing in Power. 


OUTLINE : 


3. Toric: Renewing Religious Opportunity. 


1. The Ark Honored. 
OUTLINE: {3 The Trespasser Slain. 
3. The Blessing Secured. 





4. Toric: Assuring with Precious Promises. 


fi. God’s Gracious Acts. 


OUTLINE : (2. God’s Gracious Promises, 


5. Topic: Inspiring to Kindly Deeds. 


1, Opportunity Sought. 
OUTLINE : {2 Opportunity Found. 
3. Opportunity Improved. 


6. Topic: Honoring with Signal Victories. 


1. Vietory under Joab. 


OUTLINE : {3 Vietory under David, 


ee | 


. Topic: Blessing with Abundant Forgiveness, 


wep 1, The Blessings of Forgiveness, 
OUTLINE: {5 The Way to Forgiveness, 


8. Topic: ree a by Sore Trials, 


‘ ee Absalom’s Cunning Scheming. 
OUTLINE : ( 2 Absalom’s Open Rebellion. 


9. Topic: Delivering from Malicious Schemes, 


(1. The Conspirator's Disaster. 


OUTLINE : ( 2. The Conspirator’s Death, 


10. Toptc: Employing in Honorable Service. 


1. Learning from God. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Teaching for God, 
3. Working for God, 


11, Topic: Arousing to Sincere Thankfulness, 


. Mercies Remembered, 
OUTLINE: . Confidence Expressed. 
3. Thanksgivings U ttered. 


12. Topic: Instructing in Ways of Righteousness, 
(1. Right Objects. 
OUTLINE : 
( 


, 2. Wrong Ways. 
3. Divine Supervision, 
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Review Bible-Lights ' 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent ; And it came to pass after this, 
that David inquired of the Lord, saying, Shall I go up into any 
of the cities of Judah? And the Lord said unto him, Go up. 
And David said, Whither shall I go up? And he said, Unto 


Hebron, So David went up thither (2 Sam. 2: 1, 2), 
Scholars: The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice (Psa, 
734), ; 
Teachers: Ile changeth the times and the seasons: he re- 


moveth kings, and setteth up kings (Dau, 2: 21). 
All; Thot art my King, O God (Psa. 44: 4). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : David was thirty years old 
when he began to reign, and he reigned forty years. In Hebron 
he reigned over Judah seven years and six months: and in 
Jerusalem he reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and 
Judah (2 Sam. 5: 4, 5). 

Scholars; David went on, and grew great, and the Lord God 
of hosts was with him (2 Sam. 5: 10). 

Teachers ; 1f ‘God is for um who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 

All: Ng good thing will be withhold from them that walk 
uprightly"( Psa, 84 : 11). . 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And it was told king David, 
saying, The Lord hath blessed the house of Obed-edom, and all 
that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of God. And 
David went and brought up the ark of God from the house of 
Obed-edom into the city of David with joy (2 Sam, 6 : 12), 


Scho’ars: O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth 
in thee (Psa. 84: 12). 
Teachers: They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion, 


which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever (Psa. 125 : 1). 
All: Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust (Psa. 
40: 4). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: When thy days be fulfilled, 
and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed 
afiek thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will 
establish his kingdom. He shall build an house for my name, 
and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will 
be his father, and he shall be my son (2 Sam. 7 : 12-14). 

Scholars: In thee, Lord, do I put my trust (Psa. 71 : 1). 

Teachers : Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also in him, 
and he shall bring it to p1ss (Psa, 37 : 5). 

All: Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, 
be afraid: for the Lord Jehovah is my 
(Isa. 12 : 2). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And David said unto him, 
Fear not: for I will surely ghew thee kindness for Jonathan 
thy father’s sake, and will restore thee al! the Jand of Saal thy 
father ; and thou shalt eat bread at my table continually 
(2 Sam. 9: 

Scholars: "Be kind|y affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love (Rom. 12: 10). 

Teachers: To do good and to communicate forget not: for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased (Heb. 13 : 16). 

Ali: Let each one of us please his neighbour for that which 
is good, unto edifying (Rom. 15: 2). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And it was told David; and 
he gathered all Israel together, and passed over Jordan, and 
came to Helam. And the Syrians set themselves in array 
against David, and fought with him. And the Syrians fled 
before Israel; and David slew of the Syrians the men of seven 


and will not 
strength and song 





1 Nore.—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 
on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 
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_ tarry thus with thee. 
_ @nd thrust them through the heart of Absalom, while he was 
» yet alive in the midst of the oak. And ten young men that 
bare Joab’s armour compassed about and smote Absalom, and 





« 


hundred chariots, and forty thousand horsemen, and smote 


Shoboch the captain of their host, that he died there (2 Sam. 
10 : 17, 18). 

Scholars: The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? (Psa. 27 : 1.) Q 

Teachers: Fear thou not, for I am with the; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee (Isa. 41 : 10). 

Ali: Though an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear: though war should rise against me, even then 


' will I be confident (Psa. 27 : 3). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent ; Blessed is he whose transgres- 


sion is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man 


unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose 
spirit there is no guile (Psa. 38: 1, 2). 

Scholars; Create in me a clean heart, God; 
right spirit within me (Psa. 51: 10). 

Teachers: If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his (Rom, 8: 9). 

Ali: I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
ealling of God in Christ Jesus (Phil. 3; 14). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent; Absalom said moreover, Oh 
that I were made judge in the land, that every man which hath 
any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do him 
justice! And it was so, that when any man came nigh to do 
him obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took bold of him, 
and kissed him. And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel 
that came to-tlie king for judgement: so Absalom stole_the 
hearts of the men of Israel (2 Sam, 15 ; 4-6), 

Scholars; Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee (Exod, 20 : 12). 

Teachers: Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this 
is right. Honour thy father and»mother (which is the first 
commandment with promise), that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth (Eph. 6: 1-3), 

Ali: O let me not wander from thy commandments (Psa. 
119 : 10), 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : 


and renew a 


Then said Joab, I may not 
And he took three darts in his hand, 


‘slew him (2 Sam. 18: 
Scholars: The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous : 


14, 15). 
but 


“the way of the ungodly shall perish (Psa. 1 : 6). 


Teachers : The eye that mocketh at his father, ayd despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall “piek it out, 
and the young eagles shall eat it (Prov. 30: 17). 

All; Keep back thy servant also from presumptuou: sins; 
Jet them not have dominion over me (Psa, 19 ; 13). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: Now, my son, the Lord be 


with thee; and prosper thou, and build the house of the Lord 
"thy God, as he hath spoken concerning thee. 


Only the Lord 
» give thee discretion and understanding, and give thee charge 
@oncerning Israel; that so thou mayest keep the law of the 
‘Lord thy God.. Then shalt thou prosper (1 Chron. 22 : 11, 12). 

| Scholars: Biessed are they that dwell in thy house; they 


_ will be still praising thee (Psa. 84 : 4). 


Teachers: Let us. . 


. provoke unto love and good works; 


not forsaking the omombling of ourselves together (Heb. 


10 : 24, 25). 

Ali: A day in thy courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness (Psa. 84: 10), 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: The Lord liveth ; and blessed 
be my rock ; and exalted be the God of the rock of my salva- 
tion : even the God that executeth vengeance for me, and bring- 
eth. down peoples under me (2 Sam. 22 : 47, 48). 

Scholars: The Lord is my rock, and, my fortress, and my 
deliverer (2 Sam. 22 : 2). 

Teachers: Let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our sal- 
vation. Let us come before his presence with -thanksgiving 
(Psa. 95 : 1, 2). 

All: Be thou to me a strong rock, an house of defence to 
save me. For thou art my rock and my fortress (Psa. 31 : 2, 3). 


Lesson 12 —Superintendent : The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, it shall be foun’ in the way of righteousness (Prov. 
16 ; 31). 

Scholars: There is a way that seemeth right unto a man; 
but the end thereof are the ways of death (Prov. 16 : 25). 

Teachers: Strive to enter in by the narrow door: for many 

« Shall seek to enter in, and sh&il not be able (Luke 13 : 24). 
. All: Lead me in the way everlasting (Psa. 139 : 24). 


Review.—Superintendent : The name of the Lord is a strong 
tower: the righteous runneth into it, and is safe (Prov. 18 : 10). 
Ail: Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe (Psa. 119 : 117). 


Recapitulation 


ErURNING, with this quacter, to our “ Studies in Old 
Testament Ilistory,” the course was resumed at the 
“aecession of David t> the kingship of Judah, and it continues 
to his retirement from official duty. David stands as one 
specially chosen and endowed for his royal position, His 
@areer, as presented in fhe quarter's work, was, therefore, 
> thas set forth in the Pre- View; 


. 


God's Care of His Chosen 


1. Leading into the Kingship. 

2. Establishing in the Kingship. 

3. Renewing Religious Opportunity. 

4. Assuring with Precious Promises. 

5. Inspiring to Kindly Deeds. 

6. Honoring with Signal Victories. 

7. Blessing with Abundant Forgiveness. 

8. Chastening by Sore Trials. 

9. Delivering from Malicious Schemes. 
10. Employing in Honorable Service. 
11. Arousing to Sincere Thankfulness. 
12. Instructing in Ways of Righteousness, 


As a golden text for the quarter, words from Asaph, gDavid’s 
great musical assistant, were used, from Psalm 78: 70; “ He 
chose David also his servant, and took him from the sheep- 
folds.” 

Severally considered, 
topic thus: 

Lesson 1.—Answering David's inquiries, Jehovah mani- 
fests his care of his chosen one by “ Leading into the King- 
ship.” The sovereignty now conferred is but partial, it is 
true, but none the less is David (1) Led of the Lord, and (2) 
Placed in the Kingship. 

Lesson 2.—The step toward royalty already taken is but a 
beginning, upon which follows* Establishing in the King- 
ship.” Now David appears (1) Ruling all Israel, (2) Cap- 
turing Jerusalem, which he made his capital city, and (3) 
Increasing in Power, under the favoring care of Jehovah. 

Lesson 3,—Thus established and strengthened, the spir- 
itual needs of the king and the kingdom are looked after. In 
a proper return of the Ark of the Covenant, Jehovah appears 
“Renewing Religious Opportunity.” The narrative pre- 
sents three features,—(1) The Ark Honored, 


the lessons illustrate the general 


eeitsthng liad (3) Divine Sopersso, which Was over 
David, and is over all God’s works, 


Pe B=) 
Review Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


tape rise of David to be king of Judah shows the strange 
mixture of very opposite qualities in human nature. 
No one ean question that he was a sincerely religious man, 

according to his light, but we see him equally earnest in a 
politic use of all influences and opportunities that served 
what, in others, we should regard as keen worldly ambition. 
His loyalty to Saul was at once fitting in a subject towards his 
king, who was “ God’s anointed,” and imperative in one who 
looked forward to being king himself. His withdrawal from 
the Philistines before their march against Israel was alike 
patriotic and prudent, for any other course would have de- 
stroyed his hopes of the succession. His use of the spoil of 
the Bed’ween tribes, in securing, as friends, the towns of 
Judah to whom it was given over, was shrewd diplomacy. 
His anticipation of the secession of Jeroboam, by his accep- 
tance of the local crown of Judah, entailed civil war, but it 
gave him a position by which he could gradually gain the 
undivided monarchy, Apart, then, from his undoubted zeal 
for God, and his charming genius as a poet, or his fame a; a 
soldier, Le showed himself a politician of the highest order. 
And it is to be noticed that the stamp of his genius and spirit 
was indelibly impressed by him on Judah,—his descendants, 
after centuries, following the lines of his institutions, and 
looking back t» him with fond admiration as the hero of his 
race, alike in civil and religious affairs, 








(2) The Trespasser Slain, and (3) The Bless- 
ing Secured. 

Lesson 4.—Still God’s care continues, and 
appears “Assuring with Precious Promises.” 
There is here a rebearsal of (1) God’s Gracious 
Acts and a statement of (2) God’s Gracious 
Promises, the two begetting the sweetest and 
fullest confidence in God. 

Lesson 5.—Next God’s care appears “ In- 
spiring to Kindly Deeds.” He not only works 
for his chosen one, but he works in him, so 
moving him that in his zeal for good deeds 
there is (1) Opportunity Songht. But the 
seeker always finds, hence (2) Opportunity 
Found appears, followed, in David's absolute 
sincerity, by (3) Opportunity Improved. : 

Lesson 6.—New favors are now bestowed. 
God shows his rich grace in “ Honoring with 
Signal Victories” the king of his choice. (1) 
Victory under Joab and (2) Victory under 
David complete the conquest over all foes of 
the now united kingdom, securing honor to 
their arms and peace to the realm. 

Lesson 7.—Even sin does not permanently 
separate David from God. He did sin grie- 
vously, but he did repent sincerely, God there- 
upon “ Blessing with Abundant Forgiveness,” 
The psalm which records this experience pre- 
sents (1) The Blessings of Forgiveness, and, 
what is more important, (2) tart Way to 
Forgiveness. 

Lesson 8,—Nor was the care of David with- 
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out the painful chastenings which the loving 
Father sends for the good of his chosen ones; 
for, in that most cruel of all recorded con- 
spiracies, God appears “ Chastening by Sore 
Trials.” _ The lesson presents (1) Absalom’s 
Cunning Scheming and (2) Absalom’s Open 
Rebellion, before which David withers as 
grass under the noonday + un. 

Lesson 9.—But restoration follows the with- 
ering, for in this lesson God is seen “ Deliver- 
ing from Malicious Schemes,” David himself seems to drift 
aimlessly, but God guides him and his loyal adherents, bring- 
ing to pa:s (1) The Conspirator’s Disaster and (2) The Con- 
spirator’s Death, thus bringing ws rebellion to total 
extinction. 

Lesson 10.—As David's end draws near, he is not cast off, 
but God is found “Employing in Honorable Service” the 
man of his choice. This service consists in (1) Learning 
from God, (2) Teaching for God, and (3) Working for God, 
each a most noble employment. 

Lesson 11.—David’s spirit, too, is touched, in the Lord’s 
graciousness ; for in this lesson Jehovah appears “Arousing 
to Sincere Thankfulness.” As David is aroused under God's 
leading, we see (1) Mercies Remembered, (2) Confidence Ex- 
pressed, and (3) Thanksgivings Uttered; the whole a fitting 
tribute to the love of him whose favors had never failed. 

Lesson 12.—In this final sammary of good things, God is 
“Instructing in Ways of Righteousness.” He presents (1) 
Right Objects, and, by contrast, (2) Wrong Ways, and, for 





























His elevation to the throne of all Israel was brought about, 
humanly speaking, by the same shrewdness, supported by 
real services, which marked him as fittest for the position. 
Nor was this estimate disappointed* by the result; for to 
David the Hebrews owed the one pericd of extended military 
glory of which they could ever boast, though Jeroboam the 
second, in a later age, widely enlarged the territories of the 
northern kingdom. 

The taking of Jerusalem was astroke of high policy, worthy 
of his political genius ; for it gave him an almost impregnable 
capital, aud established the seat of government so much 
nearer the center of the land as soothed the jealous and all- 
powerful ten tribes, while protecting his throne by finally 
setting it up on the always friendly territory of his own peo- 
ple, Judah. 

The bringing of the ark to the new capital was a becoming 
homage t» Jehovah, but it was none the less a very shrewd 
step towards securing the dependence of all the tribes on 
Jerusalem as the religions center of the ration,—en influence 














so powerful tli eos he Gelguuniaiaas tio ben 
act of the northern kingdom, after the revolt from Rehoboam, 
was to set up a rival religious capital at Bethel, to keep Israel 
from being led back to the house of Judah by pilgrimages to 
the temple on Zion, 

That the building of the sei was deferred till the reign 
of Solomon was not only fitting, because of the warlike past 
of ‘David, but politic, as such a great step towards centraliza- 
tion would have roured the jealousy of the northern tribes if 
begun before time had accustomed them to the proposal, and 
the glory of David's empire had surrounded his throne with 
a halo of sacredness, 

The promises of God that his posterity should continue on 
the throne were strikingly fulfilled, notwithstanding the 
isolation of Judak by the secession of all the rest of the 
nation from the dynasty; for Judah continued to be a king- 
dom for over a hundred and thirty years after Israel had been 
led off to Assyria, while, in his spiritual succession, he reigns 
forever, since Jesus Christ was “the root and the offspring 
of David.” 

I/am afraid that it is impossible to say much as to any 
kindness shown to the family of Saul, or to the solitary child 
of Jonathan, the helplessly lame Mephibosheth; for the im- 
paling of the five sons of Michal, Saul’s daughter and the 
wife of his own youth, and the sdintles handing over to this 
hideous death of the two sons of Rizpah, Saui’s wife of the 
second degree, seems very terrible even in an Eastern king, 
Nor does there sppear to have beey much kindness on his 
Jetting Jonathan’s son live in his house and tit at his table, 
where he was always under his eye; while we feel instinc- 
tively the injustice of the confiscation of all the prince’s 
property as soon as Absalom, David’s-own son, had shown 
that rebellion was possible. His restoration of only half of 
what had been cruelly seized*on the treacherous word of a 
slave was undoubtedly wrong; while his letting the proved 
traitor against his incomparable friend’s son keep half of 
the wealth got by his villany, mars even the partial justice, 
showing cold suspicion and precautions against one who had 
given no ground for ei:her, and was, moreover, the last repre- 
sentative ofa friend fur whom he had professed a love pass- 
ing that of man to wonman,—a friend whose unmatched 
devotion has become a proverb in all ages since. 

That power is dangerous to the best of men, and fatal to 
those of inferior natures, is strikingly seen iu the sad episode 
of Uriah and Bathsheba; bat one feels drawn to the fallen 
king by the depth and sincerity of his repentance. Yet it 
appeats as if it would have been more fitting that such a 
woman as Bathsheba should have been set apart, as poor 
-Mich4l had been, instead of being kept as the reigning sul. 
tana, the mother of the king to be. But if David sinned 
grievously, he paid a heavy penalty for his crime,—the 
demoralization of his great polygamous royal household 
having, from that time, involved him in a succession of 
troubles. The outrage of one son*®against his sister was fol- 
lowed by the murder of the criminal by Absalom, and then 
came Absalom's rebellion, and the temporary loss of the 
throne by his father. Sorrow -followed on sorrow till the old 
king’s death; but he passed away true to his God, to enter 
into the rest that remains fur the broken and contrite heart, 
which God does not de:pise in any poor child of Adam! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AVID'S prosperous and devout early reign, his great 
fall and its bitter fruit, with his recovery of some 
measure of devotion and pence, are the contents of this quar- 
ter’s lessons. The first six show the brilliant dawn, then 
comes the disastrous and shameful eclipse, and thereafter all 
is shaded; and, though at eventide it is light, the splendor 
of the neon-day has vanished forever. The whole is a solemn 
_ lesson of how soon a soul may fall from its purity, and how 
« impossible it is for repentance and forgiveness wholly to 
annihilate-the past, or to prevent its effects from being « xpe- 
rienced. 

Lesson 1 brings out beantifully the devout and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit in which David assumed his kingdim. Ile 
begins by going to God for orders, and will not choose his 
royal residence but by divine command. If we begin by 

taking God into our counsels, we shall not go far wrong. 
What a contrast to the self-will which marred the very be- 
ginning of Saul’s reign! The higher our position, the more 
should we feel ourselves God’s servants. If we are set in 
places where we have to say to men, Thou shalt, we need the 
more to say to God, What shall I do? Then came his lov- 
ing treatment of the men of Jabesh-gilead, which showed at 
once his chivalrous affection for the memory. of Saul, and his 
wish to conciliate the dead king's partisans, It was politic 
as well as noble, but it was not done from calculation, but 
impulxe. Thea came the insurrection of Abner with the 
pappet king I<h-bosheth, and David’s demeanor in regard to 
it was wholly admirable. Patiently he waited for the fulfil- 
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ment of God’s promises, bravely he fought, large-heariedly 
he purged his soul of epmity to the opponent:, and, while he 
did his best to conquer, let no wrath mingle with his trust, 
and so was kept in peace, while the battle stormed around 
him. 

Lesson 2 shows us patient effurt and faith rewarded. It 
signalizes three points of progress, First comes the establish- 
ment of the kingdom over all Israel. Hitherto only his own 
tribe of Judah had acknowledged David, but now “all tlie 
tribes” came voluntarily offering allegiance. Men will gen- 
erally come at last to recognize God’s servant, if he is patient. 
For seven years the reasons which now brought the tardy” 
submission of the nation had been in fu'l force. These were, 
kindred, Dafid’s military prowess, and (significantly put last 
by ‘them !) God’s appointment. We have a wonderful power 
of ignoring and recognizing reasons for action, according as 
we are inclined to take it or not. The capture of Jerusalem 
naturally follows the national recognition, The taunts of its 
inhabitants represent presumptuous over-estimate of defenses 
and under-estimate of enemies, which always leads to disaster. 
The fact of the capture teaches that there are no difficulties 
which cannot be overcome, no cliffs so steep but they may Le 
climbed. “Let us dare, aim high, and strike “ impossible” 
out of our dictionary. David grew in power because God 
was with him. If we climb, Ae will help. Foreign alliances 
naturally came after success at home. Hiram was prudent 
enough to worship the rising sun. But it is risky for God’s 
servants to have close alliance with the men of the world. 


Lesson 8 brings three figures into instructive proximity. | 


David represents the longing for God’s presence and the 
regard for his glory, which will always belung to a true 
Christian ; Uzzah is the type of blind indifference and irrev- 
erence so deep as to Le quite unconscious that it is irreverent; 
and Obed-elom is aspecimen of the humble worshiper who 
deems. it his highest honor to house and worship the ark. 
The many-sided effects of contact with the presence of Gud 
are st forth in the joy cf David, the destruction of Uzzah, 
the blessing on Obed-edom and his house. The gospel is 
either the savor of life unto life, or of death unto death, 

Rest.s'iould lead to larger work. Our expenditure on 
religious objects should bear some proportion to that on self. 
So David felt. Lesson 4 is God’s answer to his devout desire 
to build the temple. Like many of us, his wish is thwarted; 
unlike many of us, he at once accepted the prohibition, God 
did not desire a temple, It was but a concession to man’s 
weakness. The simpler “tabernucle” was less likely to be 
corrupted into the sepulcher, rather than the shrine, cf reli- 
gion. But gracious promises reward the purpose of which 
the motive is good, however its execution is forbidden. God 
will build David an house. Our building for him must be 
preceded by his building for us. The great promises to 
David’s descendants, a perpetual kingdom, sonship to God, 
and the honor of building the temple, refer primarily to 
Solomon, but are not exhausted, eitherén him, or in the line 
of kings who sprung from him. They point on to the true 
Son of David, who builds the true temple, and who lives for- 
ever, and forever reigns. 

Lesson 5 carries us into lower regians, and shows us-the 
king, who was devout towards God, merciful towards men. 
His motives for kindliness to Mephibosheth are beautifully 
brought out. Undying love to his early friend, and faithful- 


‘ness to his vow, impel him. Nobody prompts him. True 


mercifulness should be spontaneous. Do we need some one 
to jog us before we do kindnesses or give money? David's 
chief motive is unveiled by the expression, “the kindness of 
God.” God’s kindness to him was his deepest motive, and 
his highest ideal. Because, and as, God had given to him, 
he would give to Jonathan’s son. The story sets forth, too, 
the characteristics of merey. Practical common-sense went 
hand in hand with kind feeling. David, as king, probabiy 
now owned Suul’s estates, and his handing them over for 
Mephibosheth’s support was a generous surrend«r. But it 
was prudent to make Z ba farm-bailiff, and to keep the pos- 
sible c.nter of an insurrection near himself. Mercy is not 
oblivious of prudence, and it is often needful not to trust its 
recipients out of sight. 

The Ja-t gleam of untroubled sunshine in David's life is in 
Lesson 6,—in the victories over Ammon.and Syria. These 
led on to another campaign, in which David had no share ; 
and his idleness led on to his great sin, which darkened all 
the rest of h's days. 

Lesson 7 shows the path of penitence which he trod, and 
the forgiveness which he received. What a picture of the 
misery of a stricken conscience, which has awakened from 
the delirium of a sweet sin, and has not yet come to the point 
of confe:sion, the psalm gives! Sullen silence, broken only 
by groanings of agony, the sense of a heavy hand crushing 
the life out of him, the very life-sap scorched, as it were,— 
that is what comes of pleasant sin. Then the kernel of the 
psalm Jies in the wonderful words which describe how, as by 
a flash, all was changed. Que resolve of penitent confession, 
carried into éffect, brings immediate and complete forgive- 
ness. No wonder that the psalm begins with rapturous 
exclamations, magnifying the blessedness of such an experi- 
ence! No wonder that it goes on to tell of the large gifts of 
security, deliverance, guidance, and encompassing mercy 





which attend on pardon! We all know the misery of an 
accusing conscience. We all may know—may we all know !— 
the blessedness of transgression forgiven and spirits without : 
guile ! ; 

The main lesson taught by Absalom’s rebellion is that sin — 
forgiven is not therefore sin unpunished, The consequences 
of our deeds have to be faced, and David’s sin was the direct 
oceasion of Absalom's first crime, since it relaxed the 
bonds of morality in the royal house; while A bsalom's first 
crime, the murder of Amnon, kd on to all that followed. 
Ahithophel’s defection, too, was probably occasioned by the 
injury done to his family in the person of his grand-daughter 
Bathsheba, Thus men reap what they have sown, even if 
Ahey have been forgiven the iniquity of their sin, 

Absalom’s end (Les:on 9) points the old lesson of the folly 
of wickedness, The brilliant prince, the spoiled darling of a 
too fond father, the idol of a nation, who had everything 
that earthly ambition could desire, and many attractive 
qualities, flung all away and wrecked himself, because, with 
all his gifts, he Jacked goodness, modesty, filial affection, un- 
selfishness, That dismal cairn in the gloomy wood warns 
all, especially the young, what comes at last of letting pas+ 
tions have their fling, and forgetting God, ' 

But the very last days of David recovered in some measure 
from the disgrace and disasters of that dark period. Old 
purposes and hopes blossomcd again, like autumn crocuses, 
Lesson 1Q shows how deep in his heartgras the desire to have 
the temple built. He bows to the remembered prohibition, 
aad resigns the hops of sharing in so blessed a work, setting 
us the example of cheerful abandonment of cherished designs, 
when God forbids us to carry them out. Tis charge to Solo- 
mon embodies large truths a; to-the spirit which should 
animate workers for Gud. The sense of God's furthering 
presence is the foundation of all; his promises minister en- 
couragement and constitute responsibility; the highest gifts — 
of “discretion and understanding” are needcd for, and fidd 
adequate fields in, the most “ secular” and outward work for 
him ; the condition of success is, first and foremost, personal 
obedience,—these are the thoughts which the old king laid 
on the heart of his son. The enormous treasure which he 
had amassed for the work which he was forbidden to under- 
take, teaches us how cheer‘ully a good man will accept sub- 
ordinate tasks of preparing for issues which he will not see, 
and how needful underground work is for all great structures, 
Happy they who, if they must not build, are cofitent patiently 
to collect materials for more conspicuous workmen! They 
will share in the joy when the head-stone is set cn. 

The psalm from which Lesson 11 is taken may not have 
been written at the close of David's life, but it beautifully 
expresses the feelings of the aged king as he looked back 
on the rieh variety of experiences from the sheepfolds at 
Bethlehem. All had melted at last into sunset calm and a 
peaceful splendor, not without some hope cf a rising for a 
fairer morrow. The reverses and calamiiies are below the 
horizoff, All that stands out in remembrance is the long 
series of victories granted by God, which hold the promise of 
yet widcr conquests. All other moods of feeling give place 
to a burst of thanksgiving t» the Rock of his salvation, whosé 
mercies have opened the poet’s lips to praise his name, and 
have made him sure that “ for evermore ” he will show his 
loving-kindness. So may all our lives end if we will cleave 
to God, and yo back to him with penitence when we wander - 
from him. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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: Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
Viewed Again 


FPNIIE le-sons of the past quarter have been a study in the 
elements of greatness. 

1. Obedience to God in regard to the time of going up to 
be crowned king. Tvo soon or too late would have ruined all. 

2. Recognition that the Lord had made him king for his 
people Israel’s sake. 

3. The establishment of the kingdom culminates in estab- 
lishing the ark and worship in the capital. 

4, God’s appearance to David, andg’ye giving of blessed 
promises, naturally followed. ‘ 
5. Outflowing kindness to enemies as naturally followed 

from David. 

6. National victories followed such character. Men were 
of good courage, and played the man for the people and for 
God. 

7. Though sin came, greatness is evident in contrite con+ 
fession and deepest humility, Repentance in the dust is” 
higher than arrogant impiety ona throne, 

8. Beanty, pride, strength, comrades in war, deceit, chariots 
and horsemen, are only littleness and defeat. 

9. Love still loves on, in spite of treason, filial impiety, and 
every insult. It would gladly die for the sinner, 

10. Love for God’s house is supreme. For. that, love of 





















































































































































conquest, of acquisition and display of wealth, love of per- 
 ~ goal fame even, are held in abeyance. 

11. Gratitude to God breaks ont in a song that rings down 
thousands of years, ‘hat is voiced by millions of men, and 
4 ‘— shows that the life was based on true principles of largest 
success. ‘ 

4 12. A contrast of destructive vices. Add reconciliation to 
God, and power by Jesus Christ, and this quarter’s lessons are 
Bible enough to save men. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HEME: David's Ups and Downs, both Material and Moral. 
—Every man lives two lives, one outward and one 
‘inward, David was no exception to this rule, Let the 
teacher, then, go over the lessons, first seeing to it that the 
class gives replies to questions bearing on lesson facts, and 
then going over the lessons again, to bring out the “ ups” 
and “downs” of this man in both his outward and inward 
life. As you do this you will realize that sometimes his 
“ups” in outward life corresponded with “downs” in in- 
ward life, and vice versa. 

Ups and Downs in Outward Life.—In the very first lesson’ 
we have an “up,”—from fugitive to king over a large tfibe. 
This is followed by another “ up,” as David goes from Hebron 
to Jerusalem, and is acknowledged king over all Israel. 
Lesson 6 sets forth once more his advance in things outer, 
but in Lesson 8 we have a dreadful “down.” Poor David, 
in his old age, nearly loses his kingdom and his life. An 
exile once more, he runs from his own son. And, while the 
next lesson sets him forth as victorious, and therefore as 
“tip,” it also shows him as not at all exultant over his good 
fortune ; for his favorite son is no longer in the land of the 
living. So outwardly the lights and shadows chased each 
other over his life, and he tasted the bitter as well as the 
_ sweet. 

Ups and Downs in Inner Life.—These were as many and as 
great as those already alluded to. In Lesson 3 we have an 
dnstance of a “down,” for the king was not at all in a right 
altitude spiritually when he paid such scant attention to 
~ God's regulations about moving the ark. But in the next 
lesson we have a great “up,” for in his attitude towards the 
_ descendants of Saul, David soared to moral heights that are 
refreshing. David hunting out Jonathan’s boy is a far 
“grander figure than even David hunting the wicked Philis- 
tines. . 


Bat, alas! the king did not always remain on the moun- 
tain-top of moral grandeur, but sometimes went into the 
valley of iniquity. This is spoken of¢in Lesson 7, ia which 
we see the king mourning over his sins and asking for par- 
don. And, rote, h's moral fall was coincident with material 
Sggrandizement; for at that time he was at the top of his 
glory temporally, though at the bottom spiritually. In Les- 
sons 10 and 11, however, we have David “up” again; for in 
these he shines forth radiant. 

Now, having gone over the lessons in this way, the teacher 
may well call attention to the fact that in David's life of 
exile, when he was fleeing from Saul, there were almost no 
moral “downs.” It was nearly all the time “up.” But 
when he went up materially, he also went to the deepest 
depths morally. Is there a good reason for this? Ask the 
class, and help them to seé that he that is exalted in any 
way materially is in greater moral danger than he who is 
lowly. This principle holds true to-day, and it ought to 
make us slow to wish for very great material prosperity, lest 
at the same time we sould fall into those sins to which the 
prosperous are liable. A humble station is, on the whole, 
the safest for any one, in this life, 


New York City. 
KSA 


e Review Hints for the Intermediate 
xa Teacher 
: By Faith Latimer 


ENCOURAGE a knowledge of Bible biography is 

pleasant work for the teacher and valuable to the 

scholar. Of Bible characters, David is one of the most 

interesting, and the review may be so arranged as to present 

quite a consecutive history of events in his life. After lead- 

ing the class in reviewing, they might be asked to prepare at 

_ home a brief list of his characteristics, which lists, no doubt, 

would be quite varied, some being impressed with his bravery, 

others by his piety or prudence, his strength of purpose or 

his sincere, loving heart. As brought out in the teaching, 

each heading may be put on the blackboard by different 
scholars, 


Davi, a Shepherd.—As a shepherd boy, we know first of 




















David. Near what town did he keep his father’s flocks? 
Who was his father? What did he write which shows that 
he never forgot the green pastures? What shows that he 
had already learned to trust in God’s help and care? In his 
daily work he learned to be industrious, strong, and trust- 
worthy. In the fields he learned from earth and sky lessons 
which prepared him for after-life. As you read the psalms 
he wrote, mark each place where he remembered the moon 
and stars, rocks and hills, day and night, trees with leaf and 
fruit, springs and streams,—all that he called “the work of 
thy fingers.” 

A Prince.—How came David to bea favorite with King 
Saul? Why did Saul ask David to bring his harp and stay 


~ in his palace? For what did David use his harp all his life? 


Who was Saul’s son whom David loved? What brave deed 
had David done with his sling and a smooth stone ? 

A Soldier.—Against whom did Saul send David with sol- 
diers under him? What did the women sing as David with 
his troops came home after a victory? Why did Saul make 
David captain over thousands, and send him against the 
Philistines? Why was not David killed in these battles, as 
Saul hoped he might be? " 

An Ervile—Why did David flee for his life, hiding from 
Saul? With whom did David make a solemn covenant in 
the wood, just as he left the land? Where did he hide? 
Who came to him in the cave? Who came against David 
when, with six hugdred men, he was in a mountain in a 
wilderness? Again, who took three thousand men and went 
among the wild goats on rocky cliffs to find David and his 
men? Seven years David was a wanderer, part of the time 
in the land of the Philistines. 

A King.—llow were Saul and Jonathan both killed? 
When David knew he was to be king of Judah, of whom did 
he inquire as to where should be his home?. Where did the 
Lord bid him go? How many years was he king in Hebron? 
In what city did he live when he became king of all Israel? 
Why did he keep on “ growing great”? 

A Worshiper.—What did David bring to Jerusalem, to be 
used for the worship of God? What wasthe ark? What 
happened when the oxen stumbled on the rough road? Tow 
long was the ark left in a house by the way? Three months 
‘after, when it was brought to Jerusalem, how did David and 
all the people show their gladness? After David had built 
a palace for himself, what did he want to build for the wor- 
ship of God? Why did he not doso? What was promised 
to him that was better than to build a temple?. How was 
the promise of an everlasting kingdom fulfilled ? 

A Conqueror.—David had many wars and many victories. 
When enemies came, against him, in whom did he put his 
trust? Whom did he call his light and his salvation? 
When one army was before them and another behind the 
Israelites, what did Joab, the chief captain, say about good 
courage? What Weapons did the Israelites use in war? 
What was the result of their battles? For what did David 
keep the shields of gold and all the treasure he won from 
many of his enemies? 

A Friend.—David was a true friend. Although he became 
king by the death of Saul and his son, he grieved for Jona- 
than as for a brother. What did he do years. after. for the 
lame son of Jonathan? Of whose love and care for his 
friends does D.vid's kindness remind us when he prepared a 
place, home, and joy for one who needed protection ? 

A Sinner.—The conqueror. was conquered by temptation 
and sin. Do the Scriptures deny or keep silent over the evil 
that good men sometimes did? How did David repent and 
confess his sin? There are people who forget ‘all the good 
in other lives, and remember their one fall into sin. . Is that 
fair or just? Does the Lord so deal with us? David's con- 
fession of what he called sin, iniquity, transgression, his 
prayer for mercy, thanksgiving for forgiveness, has tanght 
many a sinful one how they may have the joy of salvation. 

A Father.—David was a loving father. Who was the 
handsome son who broke his heart? How did he steal away 
the hearts of the people? What did Absalom do? What 
was the result? ‘In bitter grief, what did David say when he 
heard of Absalom’s death ? 

A Chunse’lor.—In old age, what did David bid Solomon do 
after he became king? What had he been doing for years 
which showed his love for God’s house? What did he say 
the Lord had been to him in every trouble? How did he 
give thanks and praise? What counsel did he give the 
assembly he had called to hear his last words? For what 
did he ask them to offer willing gifts? Then he blessed 
them with words of prayer and praise, which you may read 
in the last chapter of 1 Chronicles. From all we have 
learned of David, what shows that he was a man of faith, 
trusting in God? What shows his devotion? what his love 
for the handiwork of God? what his sincere repentance of 
sin? what his bravery? what his kind, loving heart? what 
his wisdom? Of all his psalms of prayer and of praise, 
which do you love the most? Do you undefstand the mean- 
ing of our review golden text? Can you heartily say the 
Lord is your rock and fortress, your strength and high 
tower? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


al 


HE review may be made interesting. by the simple de- 

viee of cutting the principal pictures of David from 

the lesson-roll, and pinning these to the board as the story of 

his life is recalled. The pictures thus used will have all the 

attractive value of new ones, and the review value of familiar 
ones, 

1, Our lesson to-day is the story of the life of a —— (pin 
a gilt crown in the center of the upper part of the board). 
This (a crook pinned at the left, and a little lower down than 
the crown) will suggest to you the king’s name. This ( 
horn pinned on the opposite side of the crown) tells us what 
Samuel did to David while he was yet a boy. Did the people 
know David as king as soon as Samuel anointed him? No; 
this “anointing was the sign of God’s promise, and because 
“the Lord reigneth,” etc., he would so guide and help 
David that he would surely be the king sometime. After 
Saul’s death, over what part of the land was he made king? 

2. Because David did his best, and “the Lord was with 
him,” over what part of the land was he made king after 
three years? “ David went on, and grew great,” etc, 

8.. Because the Lord was with David, how did he think to 
honor God? When the ark wa; finally brought up in the 
proper way by the pri€sts, and David had seen his cin in not 
seeking first to know God’s way of moving it, what did he 
learn? “O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man,” ete, (Pin iu 
the center‘of the board, and under the crown, the picture of 
the king playing on his harp. This will give the fact of 
David's singing psalms a prominent place.) 

4. Becau e David loved the Lord, what better place than 
a t.bernacle did he want to build for his honor?. Was he 
allowed to do this? Who would doit? With what wonder- 
ful promise was David comforted? What did David say? 
“Tn thee, O Lord,” ete. 

5. Because David loved the Lord, and trusted him to keep 
h‘s throne, to whom did he show especial kindness? “ Be 
kindly affectioned one to another.” (Pin to the right, but 
a little lower down, the picture of the king with his hand 
outstretched to help.) " 

6. Because the Lord delivered David from the enemies 
that rose up against him, what song of praise did he sing? 
“The Lordsis my light,” etc. 

7. Because David forgot to stay in the “strong tower”. of 
the Lord, he fell into sin, but he repented. Whateprayer 
did he then offer? “Create in me a clean heart,” etc, (Pia 
the picture of David in prayer to the left of the central pic 
ture.) ~ . 

8. Sin always brings trouble. Which of David's sons 
brought sorrow and trouble to his father by stealing away 
the hearts of the people, and making himself king? AVas 
Absalom blest in this? Does God ever bless those who dis- 
honor their parents? What is the commandnient about hon- 
oring futher and mother? “Honor thy father,” etc. 

9. In the battle that followed Absalom’s anointing, what 
happened to him? What did we learn about the way of the 
ungodly? “The way of the ungodly shall perish.” ‘What 
did David say when he heard of Absalom’s death? “O my 
son Absalom!” etc. (Pin the picture of the sorrowing king 
at the Idéwer right-hand corner of the board.) 

10. As David grows to be an old man (pin the picture of 
the aged king to the lower left-hand corner of the board), 
does his love for God's house grow any the less? , What does 
he say? “Blessed are they,” etc. What has he been doing 
these last years toward building the house? -To whom does 
he give the command to build the temple ? ; : 

11. As this king looks back over his life, and sees the won- 
derful way in which God has kept him in safety, what does 
he say in God’s praise? “The Lord is my rock,” ete. 

We should learn from these lessons that “ The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower” (print this on an arch over the 
crook, crown, and horn) ; “ the righteous runneth into it, and 
is safe’ (print this in the triangular space under the pictures, 
and memorize the whole verse). Jesus, the Strong Tower, « 
is a safe place for you and me, 


Philadelphia. : 
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Review ‘Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


MALL BEGINNINGS ( Lesson 1).—How, on the human 
side, did David win a kingdom? On the divine side? 
Why not the entire kingdom? Where was his capital? 

2. Lares Conciusions (Lesson 2).—How did the larger 
kingdom come to be his? With what capital? How won? 
What was the secret of his prosperity? _ 

3. A TERRIBLE Gop (Lesson 3).—How did the ark happen 
to be away from the tabernacle? What occurred on its return? 














Septem 


What proved the ark a blewinz, «> that David dared. to te- 
store it® 

4. A Gracious Gop (Lesson 4).—What did David wish 
to do for God? ‘Why was he forbidden? What great 
promises did God make David? Through whom? 

5. A Friexp Rememperen (Lesson 5) —Why did Saul's 
grand-on need help? Why did David help him? How? 

6. Fors Surrrem (Lesson 6)— What are the tribes that 
David successiyely conquered? Why did the Ammonites 
become hostile? Where were they defeated? By whom? 
How? 

7. A Fearrun Six (Lesson 7).—Whiat was’ David's great 
sin? What o:her sins resulted from it? How was he 
brought to repent? [low did he show his repentance ? 

8. Some Frurr or Suv (Lesson 8).—How began the trouble 
be:wcen Absalom and his father? Tlow did Absalom win 
followers? What steps did he take to set on foot a rebellion? 

9. More Frurr or Siw (Lesson 9).—Where did David 
flee ? Where was the battle? What befell Absolom? How 
did David receive the news? 

10. A CHarce (Lesson 10).— What plan of his own did 
David charge Solomon to carry out? What material did he 
give him? And what promise from God did he transmit ? 

11. A Resorcixe (Lesson 11).—For what did David give 
thanks in his song of praise? What are some of the special 
providences manifest ia his life? 

12, Davip aw Examp.e (Lesson 12).—How was David a 
model for us as to “ understanding”? right speech? love of 
peace? trust in God? an honorable old age? 

For the Superintendent 

i About whom, chiefly, haye we studied thisquarter? 2. 
After Sanl’s death, of what people did David become king? 
3. Whose*death resulted in David’s becoming king of all 
Israel? 4, What did David do t> cstablish religion? 5. 
What did he propose to do, but was forbidden? 6, Whom 
did he help, in memory of anold friendship? 7. What tribes 
did econquer? 8. Whatwashisgreatsin? 9. “What great 
sorrow came to him? 10. Which son became his successor ? 
¥1, What are some things that made David preent 

Boston, Mass, 

o_o 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, By what acts did David show his willingness to be led by 
God? 2. What instances have we of David’s wish to honor 
_ God? (Lessons III and X.) 3. Whet instance is given of 

David's readiness to confess sin and ask forgiveness? 4. On 


what occasion did David willingly change his plans to suit °‘ 


the Lerd’s? 5. In what words did David recognize that to 
God belonged all credit ? 


XY 
Hints for Review and New-View 


E first eleven lessons of this quarter deal directly with 

David, The twelfth deals with vices, or their opposite 
virtues, and bears on David’s experience only as on that of 
any other man, In the first six Jessons, David's steady 
advancement under God’s favor is portrayed. In the next 
five, his deeper experiences under chastisement and discipline 
are set forth. 

The fir-t group of lessons opens upon David as he stiil 
awai's divine direction as to his assumption of the kingship. 
But he is guided to the throne of Judah (Lesson 1), then to 
that of all Israel (Lesson 2). Having captured Jerusalem 
and made it his capital, its religious advantages are enhanced 
by the bringing in of the ark of the covenant (Lesson 3), 
which is followed by a glorious array of magnificent promises 
(Lesson 4). Then comes David's kindness to the son of 
Jonathan (Lesson 5), and hie-superb victories over all foes 
(Lesson 6). So far the record is of advancement only, God 
favoring every effort of the king. 

But David had his sadder experiences. He learned what 
discipline meant. His great sin brought keen remorse, but it 
led to confession and forgiveness (Lesson 7). Absalom’s 
rebellion and death were deep waters for David to pass 
(Lessons 8,9). To transfer the work of temple building to 
another was no small test of faith (Lesson 10); and his final 
song of thankegiving, uttered as his day declined, showed a 
spirit refined and purified by that throngh which he had 
passed. ; 

Another view of the-quarter’s lessons may be gained by 
seeking in them illustrations of the chief vices or virtues 
discussed in Lesson 12. Older classes will find this a valu- 
able exercise in the analysis of character and action. 


OVE 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 
L. lovixe Da 
i 


ovis Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? :47; Rom. 8: 
dito iw We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 
Josh. M4: 4,15; 1 Sam. 15-22; Psa 


in The ESE Sy mamas keepeth them, he 


- 


2; 





Lover axp Révhncon TO ALL. Malt.6: 14,15; Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 


1 2,2. 
RESTA on 


4. Hevrine eg Matt. 5: 13-16; Acts 3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom. 

15: 1,3: Rom. 12: 921; Gal. «:1, 2, 
Text. By love serve one another. G.15: 12 
5. OUR hs pean Luke 10 : 25-87; James 2: 8-17. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self. Matt. 19: 19 

(last clause), 
ott wan DcMB NEIGHBORS (ANIMALS). Psa. 104 ; 10-28; Prov. 12: 10; 

Yor. 


Golden Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful, 
Lake 6 : 36. 


am Cosine @ FOR OURSELVES. Psa. 1; Prov, 3: 14, 13-18 ; Proy. 6 : 6-19; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; whil. 4:4. 

Text, Every: one of us shall give an account of himself to God. 
Rom. M4: $12. 


8 Resistixe TeMPraTiox. Prov, 20:1; Prov. 23 : %, 21; Matt. 6: 
135 Rem 12:21; Kph. 6: 13-18; Jas. 1: 2, 4." 
Aw ot Holden Text. ‘Be stron strong in ‘the Lord, _ in the power of h's might. 


9. onm ING, 
Golden Text 
6:7. 


w». TB ony 
2: 


_ Gen. 3: 19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31: 10- 
; 2 Thess. 3 12. 


78 
. Whatsoev er a man sowe:h, that sha!l he also reap. Gal. 


Prov. 3:9. 10; 19:17; Matt. 6:1921; Luke 6 : 38; Acts 
; 2 Cor. 8: ha Sees 
Text, 


: 6-8. 
God lovetli a cheerfat giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 
Merry | pavere, Psa. 1; Matt. 5:2342; Rom. 12 : 9-21; Gal. 5 : 22- 


a: oni 4: 

isouire Test. Ha is that peo le, Whose God is the Lord. Psa. 144: 
15 (last clause). — » 

12. Tue Heavexty Homer. am. 9: 2; John 14 :1-3; John3: 11- 
13; 1 Cor.2: 9.10; Rev. 21; Rev 

Gotden Tert. It T go and prepare a aoe for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myse hn i 

13. Beytew; —A Christ-like Life. 

Golden Text. Ye should follow his steps. 1 Pet, 2: 21, 

Se \ 

List for Fourth Quarter 


Geri 1; Job 33; Psa, 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-3 


1. 
Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the cendeies of 
the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. 


a, tae Detver. Gen. 6-8; Job 22 : 13-16 ; Matt. 24 : 37-89 ; Luke 17: 


Goiden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat,and summer and winter,and day and night shall not 
cease, Gen, 8 


- Tuk CaALt or Amnesat. Ry 12: 
; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 1 
we N Fert, Ab ahvthain believed God, . 


ES THE CREATION. 


145 ; Gen. 15; 1-18; Gen. 17: 1- 


. and he was called the Friend 


of God. J 
BO Iw Eoyrpt. Gen, 37, 4, i Psa, 105 : 16-23 ; Acts 7: 015; 
eb. 11 
Jext. The Lord was bin him, and that which he did, the Lord 


ae 
e itto prosper, Gen, 39; 23 (last clause), 


pl ye eg or Moss. a 2+1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark 9: 1-10; 
Acts 7 ; 

Golden Text. And Mp: mye unto Moses,...as a man speaketh 
unto his friend. Exod. rt (first clause), 


6. THE SABBATH. Gen. 2:1-3; Ezet. 20 : &11; Exod, 31 : 12-17; Neh, 
18 ; 15-23; Mark 2: 23-28; John 5: 
Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, tokeep it holy. Exod. 20:8. 


7) c 
Golden Tert, The Lord is my light and my aalv ation; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27: 1 (first clause). 


8 Tae Manna, Exod. 16:1-15; Num. 11:19; Poa. 78 : 23-25; 
, 48-58. 


‘Golden Text. Jesus said unto eae, I am the bread of life. John6:, 
35 (first clause). 


9. ISRAEL AT SINar. Exod, 19, 20, 82, 34; Rom. 8:3; Gal. 3: 10-13 
law was given by "Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1: 17, 


10. In bg As ISED Lanp. Deut, 31 ; 7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa. 
53-56 ; Pea. 105 


John 


Goiden Text. Iwill Live | . 5 nee ‘ou to possess it, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey 24 a iddie clause). 

ll. Gop’s Stepsine eae Deut. 6 ; 1 Bam. 7: 1-13; Psa. 
30:14; 28am.7: FE nef Psa, 23. 

Golden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall pot want. Psa. 22: 1L 

12%. Review. 

Golden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
08 108 2. 

3. Tae Brrtu or Jesus. Gen. 3:15; rope 6,7 7; Isa,7:14; Matt. 

1: 5: Matt, 2: 1-10; Luke 1 : 26-33; Lu ke 


1-17 
‘Golden Text. Unto you is born this .aey by the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 


ASK 
Review.—A Christ-like Life 


Lesson for Septembey 27 
By Julia E. Peck 


E CHOSE as a topic for the entire quarter, “ Love 

Expressed in Active Service.” The plan for the 

quarter has been to give lessons that could be worked out by 

the children at home and school during the week,—in a word, 
lessons which call for immediate action. 

We will agrive early to-day, in order_to have in sight, 

when the children appear, the pictures and material used 
during the quarter. Conspicuous among the pictures we 
place (1) “ Davi and Jonathan” ; -(2)-The Good Samari- 
tan” (stories told with Lessons 3 and 5); a number of pic- 
tures of animals, taken from papers published by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Then we will 
have on the blackboard an exact copy of our program of work 
for the quarter, which has been copied by the children on 
their water-color cards; alsc a copy of our plan of work for 
showing mercy to dumb animals. 
” When the children arrive, let them alone while they 
examine among themselves all the pictures and printed mat- 
ter in sight. Let them examine everything closely, for the 
sake of the near-sighted children. 

Let the older boys read the printed matter to the younger. 
We wish these children, as they study these pictures and 
programs, not only to remember the ideas of the lessons, but 
to associate with them their own attempts and experiences 
in carrying out our lessons; for by this means we have tried 
to arouse them to action. We are not only to Jearn to-day 
whether they remember the lessons, but whether these lessons 
have now become part of their experience. 

Let us listen closely, but without appearing to notice what 








they are saying to each oiher; for we have allowed a period of 
comparative freedom, to gain time, before shyness has over- ~ 
come timid ones, and the more self-possessed become tram- 
meled by the formalities of a recitation. 

Next, have they associated memory verses with lesson 
pictures and illustrative stories? For instance, in our lesson” 
upon kindness to animals, with its text, “Be ye therefore 
m«¢reiful,” ete., we point (when the lesson begins) to the pies ~~ 
tures ‘used, and the children tell what they remember of the 
stories, The teacher, instead of calling directly for the text 
belonging to this Jesson, quotes three or four golden texts, 
including the one in mind, and asks the children, “ Which of 
these belongs to the picture?” and then asks why. 

Then the children talk over the opportunities they have ~ 
had for “helping animals in trouble.” They are delighted 
if allowed, instead of telling their experiences, to draw pic- 
tures illustrating them on paper; for dearly they love to do 
their own illustrating, even though obliged to explain a‘ters 
ward the meaning of their drawings. 

It will save time and from self-consciousness if each child 
is given paper and pencil at the same time. Those who have 
done nothing at all are encouraged to draw something they 
have seen others do. 

Do not praise cr condemn any of their drawings, for this is 
not a drawing-lesson. Show all the diawings, if any are dis-” 
played ; this to avoid self-consciousness. 

Several lessons can be treated in this way, and the children 
—always referring to ourselves as a bahd of workers toiling 
for the cause—try to tell what they have been able to accom- 
plish for “ our society.” 

We can generalize a good deal with our topic “ Love Ex- 
pressed in Active Service,” and need not take the lessons in any 
special order. Under the topic “ Responsibility,” which we 
have earnestly tried to teach by holding the children re*pon- 
sible for the work, we group Lessons 6, 7, 8, and 9, giving 
special emphasis, if time is short, to the temptation lesson, 
because then we made an important beginning of a course of 
self-control lessons, 

We need not introduce the review topic as a new thought, 
but may use it for our application in this way: We have 
been trying to work ss Christ teaches us. He asks us to work 
with him. Then teach, “ Ye should follow his steps.” 

If we leave our children with the idea that our plan of 


gTHm Exones, Exod. 12:2042; Exod. 14, 15 ; Psa. 105 : 2639; Acta work is in imitation of Christ, and this only, we rob these 


lessons of half their value. 

After teaching what it’ means to follow in the wepe of 
Christ’ (imitation), reminding the children how he went 
about doing good (this can be developed at length), we close 
with the idea of appropriation: We take thee, Lord Jesus, 
as our strength, hope, and patience in aca 

Bk. at Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—treligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 103s 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 


atté address of the publisher, if possible, and should be _ 


accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


oe 


Verse and Verse Criticism * 


HE seven earlier volumes which have contained the, 
verse work of Dr. Weir Mitchell contribute of their 

best to the solidly handsome book of collected poems 
which appears this year. The collection embraces both 
the long dramatic pieces familiar to readers of his more 
recent poetry, and many lyrics, balla’s, and narrative 
pieces, carly or late written. Nothing seems to have 
been included that does not merit preservation, -I¢ is 
difficult to recall another American, to whom the writing/ 
of verse has been an avocation aside from the main busi- 
ness of life, who has the distinction and force of Dr, 
Mitchell. His work is so gifted, so strong and yaried, 
as to suggest that, had literature been his one aim, he 
would have been among the very few. As it is, one 


—_———— 


* The Collected Poems of 8. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., Harvard 
one Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. xi, 353, New Y fork: The Century Co. 
1.75 

Book-Verse. Edited Ww. oy ee 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25 

The Sonnet in England, and Other Essays. a J. Ashcroft Nobile. 
8vo, pp. 182. Chicago: Way & Williams. $1 

The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Eu gene field. 12mo, pp. 
xiii, 263, New York: Charlies paniac, By Bor $1.25. y 


16mo, pp. xl, 213. New. 






































































































































































‘may look in vain for a finer thing of its kind—a blank- 
“verse drama on the Elizabethan model—than “ Francis 
‘Drake;” nor is “ Philip Vernon,” with its heroic 
rhymes and virile handling of historical material, less 
attractive. Dr. Mitchell has what is rare among poets, 

—ihe power of dramatic conception and of narration. 
There could be named a dozen lyrics and songs in his 
volume which have what industry and knowledge and 
culture will not yield,—the touch of art, the touch of 
nature. Here is one brief enough to quote: 



























































































Evening by the Sea 


With noble waste of luzy hours 
I loitered, till I saw the moon, 
A rosy pearl, hang vast and strange 
Above the long gray dune ! 
And hither, thither, as I went, 
My ancient friend the sea beside, 
Whatever tune my spirit sang 
The dear old comrade tried. 


If this definitive edition of the author’s poems is not 
cordially received, it will be because Americans are not 
sensitive to good work and proud of a notable native 
“singer. 
Those who agree with the author that these are times 


from the noisy clamor of new publications,” will enjoy 
looking over W. Roberts4s Book-Verse, a well-made 

> anthology of poems about books and bookmen from 
Chaucer to recent years, Mr. Roberts writing a Preface 
in which many other tongues besides English are made 
to yield contributory examples. Curious and interesting 
things in Jarge number are gathered in the volume, 
which appeals especially to one with bibliophilic tastes, 
but which, in its latter pages, gives pleasing verse by 
Wordsworth, Barry Cornwall, Charles Tennyson Turner, 
and other moderns. The collection would have been 


slight division of song. 


_ lish periodicals. 


that of Mrs. Meynell. 


is sane and pleasing. 


his admirers. 
The title is happy, so are the contents. 


passion. 


basked in #1] the pleasures of the collector. 























* h a.thing as“ Wheh Fanchonette Bewitched Me,” 
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“when the study of old books bécomes a positive relief 


more popular had it included the bookish poems of con- 
temporary bards like Gosse, Dobsen, and others. But 
Mr. Gleeson White’s earlier Book-Song, devoted to 
modern work of the same kind, probably explains this. 
As it stands, the anthology is valuable to students of 
literature, and isa scholarly piece of work. Poems of 
books may savor of the inkhorn, but they constitute no 


A cultured and careful English critic of literature was 
tlie late J. Asheroft Noble, who, in The Sonnet in 
England, and Other Essays, gathered into book form 
Half'a dozen of the papers contributed to leading Eng- 
The first, giving the volume its name, 
traces the rise and development of the sonnet form in 
English poetry, and is a thorough review, though one 
notices the omission of one name worthy of mention, 
BS “A Pre-Raphaelite Magazine” 
Se tells the story of “The Germ,” in which Rossetti, Hunt, 
ie Millais, and others of the school, began to express them- 

selves. There is a story of Leigh Hunt as man and 

author, a hearty and deserved tribute to one who has 
hardly had justice done him; a paper, ‘ The Poetry of 

Common Sense,” in which Pope is cleverly championed, 

and Browning's thought-fellowship with him shown (a 

Startling juxtaposition); a very readable article ou 

Robert Buchanan’s poetry, and a final consideration of 
_ “Hawker of Morwenstow,” the Cornish clergyman who 

wrote rarely fine verse, and whom it is a good thing to 

memorialize in thisway. Mr. Noble writes quietly, with 
taste and feeling for literary values and for human char- 
acter, and his work, while neither infallible nor striking, 


The Jate Eugene Field's bookish tagtes are familiar to 
His Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, the 
volume he was working on when the summons came, and 
for which his brother writes a preface, is a genial revela- 
tion of his affection for and knowledge of book-lore,— 
for deckle edges, first editions, and all the finesse of that 
In the 
nineteen chapters we follow Mr. Field’s adventures 
among books from his first love, “The New England 
Primer,” object of childish adoration, to the days when 
the became a knower of Horace and of Elzevirs, and 
A delight- 
fully whimsical humor pervades such essays as “ Bald- 
ness and Intellectuality,” “ The Delights of Fender 
Fishing,” “The Luxury of Reading in Bed,” and “The 
Malady Called Catalogitis.” Nobody but a bona fide 
bookman could have written “On the Odors which my 
Books Exhale.” Judge Methuen is an “other self,” 
> eset Field to exhibit himself in winsome moods, 

hether humorous or pathetic. The delicate poetry of 


“a pi be felt by all; and of this collection of papers as a 
- _-- WHSlé, with’ their bits of rhyme interspersed, and their 
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quaintness of thought and phrase. it is to be said that 
they reveal a gentle, sweet, and wholesome nature, and 
a writer whose literary touch was steadily growing surer. 
Perhaps nothing else left by Mr. Field will be more 


enjoyed. 
Ho 


Readings from the Bible: Selected for Schools, and to be Read 
in Unison. Under Supervision of the Ones AW omen’s 
I lucational Union. itorial Comittee: W. J. Onahan, 
J. H. Barrows, C. C. Bonney, (12mo, pp. oa. Chicago : 
Scott, Foresman, & Co. 30 cents.) 


It has been felt, in Chicago as elsewhere, that a course 
of study for a child which ignores the Bible must’ leave 
the child ignorant of ‘the very foundations of English 
literature, Out of this feeling has grown a volume of 
selections from the Bible which clrildren in schools are 
suppose to hear and read until they know them by 
heart. The selections are from both the Old and the New 
Testaments, and embrace passages whose literary beauty 
or ethical force commend them to the editors as suitable. - 
Less than one-thirteenth of the Bible is given in these 
selections, which seem to have been chosen with a view 
to excluding the miraculous, the mysterious, and the 
disputed elements of the sacred record. So far as the 
book goes, it ig well enough; but a good deal of the re- 
mainder of the Bible is equally ‘well fitted for educa- 
tional use. Yet the book is a sign of good, and as such 
is welcome. e 

OO 


Walking with God. By S:muel Bound Randall. Introduction 
by Henry C. Mabie, D.D. (12mo, pp. 121, Cisicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents.) 


Beginning with “ Enoch, the seventh from Adam,” 
this writer shows the possibility, the power, and the 
blessedness, of a walk with God through life. He indi- 
cates its evidence, the manner of its attainment, its 
transforming influence, its confident peace and joy, point- 
ing out man’s part in it, and the intimacy with God 
which it involves, The csctien on “ prevailing prayer” 
(;». 88) is helpful, and a noticeable thought is that there 
is a difference between “‘ wa'king with God and trying 
to have him walk with us.” 


a. 


Prayer dnd the Healing of Disease. By W.S. Plumer Bryan, 
D.D. (16mo, paper, pp. 56. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 


? Co. 25 cents.) 


The Rev. Dr. Bryan, having made prayer a subject of 
special study, issues this book as a warning against the 
claims of “‘ Christian Science” and those who assert that 
prayer alone must be psed for curing dis@ase. He shows 
from the case of Hezekiah (2 Kings 20 : 1-7) that, while 
God hears prayers for healing, as fur other blessings, yet 
the answers come in the natural order, by the use of 
ordina:y means, and that physical health is not the 
highest blessing, and may therefore be denied even to a 
faithful child of God. 


a 


Is Life Worth Living? By William James. (12mo, pp. 63. 
Philadelphia: S. Burns Weston. 50 cents.) 


Professor James delivered this lecture first to the 
Harvard Young Men’s Christian Association. It deals 
with the question of the wisdom and rightfuiness of 
suicide, and offers two arguments in favor of living. The 
first is Carlyle’s Stoic argument that a man’s first busi- 
ness is with the evil in himself, and not with that in the 
universe at large. The second is a plea for trusting the 
religious instinct as a safer guide than the science 
the modern world is inclined to substitute for it. The 
booklet is eloquent and suggestive, but hardly conctusive. 

* e 
Asp cts of Heaven. By the Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D. (16mo, 
pp. 256. New York: American Tract SSciety. 75 cents.) 

As the name indicates, the author here treats of henven 
under various aspects, some of them directly authorized 
by Scripture, others warranted by its intimations and 
confirmed by instincts divinely implanted in man. The 
thoughts on “The Children of Heaven” and on the 
“ Recognition of Friends” will comfort many a heart 
which longs to have its faith strengthened concerning 
these things. The teaching with regard to preparation 
in this world for life in the “ Father’s house” is prac- 
tical and scriptural. 

—— 


The Spirit-Filled Life. By the Rev. John MacNiel, B.A. In- 
troduction by the Rev. Andrew Murray. (12mo, pp. 126. 
Chi ago and New York: Fleming H. Revell -Co. 75 
cents.) 


A distinction is made, in this book, between conversion 
and receiving of the Spirit. The purpose of the author 
seems to be to prove that'a line exists between these two 
experiences, aud to persuade believers to cross this line, 
if they have not already done so. Whether or not one 


ix. Vol. 38, No. 37 


agrees with the views of the author, the book may well 
be read with profit, and be.found uplifting, leading one 
to desire a more conscious and complete indwelling of 
the Spirit. 





Power of the Evangelist 
(W. B. B., in The Church Standard. } 


M* MOODY is a great man. The proof of this 
statement lies in the great work which he has 
done. He has preached the gospel all over the earth. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons have listened to him, 
anid certainly tens of thousands have received from him 
help and inspiration. To-day there is magic in his name. 
Of course, this is partially due to the fact that he is so 
widely known, and has won conquests on so many fields. 
Curiosity is a sweeping breeze, and carries manyepersons 
to the “ Moody meetings.” But “curiosity ’’ alone will 
not explain the power by which thousands have been 
attracted, and continue to be attracted, from year to 
year. The chief power is that of simplicity and godly 
sincerity, of earnestness and Christian consecration. 
There is of course a physical basis of Mr. Moody's 
immense strength and usefulness. He has what the old 
Romans were wont wisely to commend, ‘‘-Aens sana in 
corpore sano.” A great railroad president once said to 
the writer: ‘‘It is not brains that makes the successful 
railroad nran, it is stomach.” Of course, he meant that 
both were needed, and that the stomach is vastly more 
important than most men think it to be. Mr. Moody is 
asplendid qnimal. His ancestors were blessed with an 
open-air life, and he was himself a country lad. He 
shows to-day the good results of his early environment. 
That body of his looks as though it could bear any 
amount of fatigue, and cary tons of mental apd spiritual 
energy. 


In addition, Mr. Moody has a bright intellect, strong 


affections, and a giant’s will. Here is the mental basis 
of his greatness, We say that he has a bright intellect. 
This is indicated in his quick, restless eye, which takes 
in everythifig that is going on with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. It is a pleasure to look the man straight in the eye, 
and to see there not only activity, but great alertness. 
In the region of the feelings Mr. Moody is strong also. 
He has a heart which is touched with others’ wocs, a 


heart which seems to be as big as a mountain. And 


then, besides, Mm will he is a masterful man. This is 
indicated in the quiet strength with which he assumes 
command, and in the courage with which he utters what 
he believes to be tl.e truth. It was once said at the grave 
of John Knox, ‘“‘Here lies one who never feared the 
face of man.” Mr. Moody is certainly not a man-pleaser. 
In modern phrase, he has the-courage of his convictions. 
Using the word in its full significance, Mr. Moody is 
aman, He is besides a man in earnest. 

Now let us turn to the other side, and see some of his 
limitations. He has not 4 good voice, and is anything 
but a natural orator. Whitefield was an orator, Spur- 
geon was an orator, Coloneldagersoll is an orator. But 
Mc. Moody is not an orator. He is hardly a third-rate 


public speaker, at least in natural gifts. He sees straight ' 


and thinks clear, so far as he thinks and sees at all, but all 
this is within narrow lines, Nevertheless, as a speaker 
he is interesting though uncultured, captivating though 
uncouth, strong though simple asa child. If eloquence 
“implies elevated and forcible thought, well-chosen lan- 
guage, an easy and effective utterance, and an impas- 
sioned manner,” then Mr, Moody is not eloquent. But 
if that be eloquent which does the work, then he is at 
times surpassingly eloquent. 

In listening to this great preacher of righteousness 
one can hardly help being reminded of the language of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, speaking of himself 
and Timothy, “For we preach not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus, the Lord; and ourselves your servants fur Jesus’ 
sake.” It is evident that he believes the words of his 
Master, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
He has received much from Chrigt.. He wants to give 
much to others, He speaks to them simply because he 
wants to reach them. He loses no time in superfluous 
illustrations, He attempts to climb no heights of imagi- 
nation. He is a downright practical man, treading his 
way along the walks of Luman ex'stence, and simply 
holding up his torch to guide and illumine the path for 









others. A Se en ee pesichee 
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i etal Nie s taat ba pokes’. 
He teHs stories and paints picteres. The 
stories are homely, but they go straight to 
the heart. The pictures are crude, but 
there is a divine light which gleams back 
of them full of illuminating power. 

A's a physician of the soul Mr. Moody 
has had an immense and varied experience, 
He has heard thousands of confessions. 
He has pronounced absolution tens of 
thousands of times. Hundreds of men 
have made restitution because of his 
solemn declaration that in this way alone 
could they find the way of peace. Besides 
he has “fought with beasts at Ephesus.” 
He said the other evening that he had 
traveled widely throughout the earth, aud 
that he had not gone about with his eyes 
closed. No! He has been a good listener 
and a keen observer, and so has gathered 
a great storehouse of facts bearing upon 
the spiritual life. Such a man could not 
fail to be interesting. He is that, but he 
is vastly more, because he has a faith which 
is mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds, a faith “ which 
Jaughs at impossibilities, and cries, It shal] 
be done.” 

Here is one of his experiences in Eng- 
land at the seat of one of her great 
universities, which may be more than or- 
dinarily interesting to some of the readers 
of The Standard. It is told in his simple 
and characteristic way : 

“Speaking of the work at Cambridge, I 
don’t think the preaching had anything 
to do with it. We received a pressing 
invitation—Mr. Sankey and I—to~go to 
Cambridge when we were in England ten 
years ago, and I refused. I thought I 
had got no call to go to universities, But 
when we were over there again, another 
eall came, signed by a Jist of names six or 
. eight feet long; and I said, ‘I will go.’ 
The first Sunday night we were in Cam- 
bridge the students tried to break the 
meeting up. I had preached to all classes 
‘of people—to the hoodlums of California 
—and never had that happen before. It 
Jooked very much as if they were going 
to snatch the whole thing out*of our 
hands, I don’t believe there were fifty 
students out of that roomful that heard 
the-songs of Mr. Sankey, and right on 
‘through the whole meeting it was just the 
‘same. 

“On Monday night the disturbance 
was just as bad, or worse. On Tuesday 
the outlook was darker than ever. But 
on that day a lady—a bedridden saint— 
who was very much interested in the 
work, sent around an invitation to a few 
Christians to get together ip a jittle upper 
toom and plead with God for a change in 
those students. That turned thetide. It 
wasn’t the preaching. They had heard 
better sermons. They had had sermons 
from the best preachers of the Church of 
Eugland. It was these Christians in that 
upper room praying with God that made 
the difference. And how they did pray! 
It seemed as if their prayers burst into 
heaven, and I said, ‘ The victory is ours,’ 
That night I preached. I don’t think I 
had much power. When I ask, ‘If any 
man in this audience wants to become a 
Christian, will you go into the inquiry 
room ?’—they had their gowns on—of 
course they were known—if you know 
‘anything about universities you know it is 
pretty hard to get them moved. When I 
gave this invitation I didn’t know there 
would be a man. But there was a hush 
over that audience, and fifty-two men 
sprang to their feet and went up in that 
‘gallery, and that night we had all the 
“jnquirers we could attend to. About 
one o’clock—I was getting pretty tired—a 
man came to me, saying, ‘I wish you 
would come and talk to this man.’ They 
were on their faces, crying to God for 


Fstubborn ‘wills, but thcir hearts were 
broken. 

“It wasn’t the preaching; the preach- 
ing was pretiy weak that night. I talked 
to this man, and the tears were running 
down his cheeks; but he found Christ 
that night. Some one said to me, ‘Do 
you know who that was? That is the 
head wrangler in Cambridge,’ the high- 
est in books, Among the three thou- 
sand students at Cambridge he was the 
best—the leader. There he was on his 
knees, and the power of God just came in 
answer to prayer. Next Sunday night 
there were two hundred or three hundred 
broken hearts, of men who wanted to be 
‘for God. 

“Tt isn’t preaching we want; it is 
prayer. I would rather be able to pray 
like David than to preach with the elo- 
quence of Gabriel. We don’t want any 
more preachers in this country—we have 
got enough, What we want is to pray. 
Let us open up communication with 
heaven, and the blessing will come 
down.” ’ 

After writing of Joan of Are and Crom- 
well, Horace Bushnell, in his ‘ Nature 
and the Supernatural,” goes on to say: 
“And how many charactcra are there in 
the history of our modern world who can 
as little be conceived on the footing of 
mere nature as these. Savonarola, the 
‘fanatic’ of history, will emerge, not un- 
likely, clad in the honors of a prophet. 
So of Columbus, Fenelon, Fox, Franke, 
and a tliousand others, who walked, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by a super- 
natural instigation—they were nothing, it 
will be seen, save by the secret inspiration 
that bore them on.” 

We shall have to reach some such con- 
clusion as this with regard to Mr, Moody. 
The secret of his power is that he abides 
under the shadow of the Almighty. He 
is a man of one book, the Bible; the friend 
of one being, the-most high God. It is 
because God works through him that he 
has done so much. Reader, if you and I 
were more emptied of self, and more full 
of the Divine Spirit, we might do greater 
things for God and man. 


CAS 
Better Teaching 


[From The Biblical Recorder. ] 


HE attention of our readers was but 
recently called to the progress 
achieved in recent years in methods of 
teaching in day-schools. Would that 
parallel improvement in the Sunday- 
school might be recorded | 

The fact is, there has been improvement 
in teaching in the Sunday-school, but not 
‘comparable to that in the day-schools. 
Some of our Sunday-school teachers are 
among the foremost Bible students; and 
not a few have become aware that psy- 
chology and child-study have revolution- 
ized methods of training and instructing 
children. But the fact remains that 
most Sunday-school teachers still follow 
the ruts worn in decades long gone. 

All the improvement that ever will be 
made in our religion will be that of meth- 
ods. Our religion, as lived by Christ and 
handed down in the Gospels, is beyond 
human power to improve. But we may 
all improve in practicing it. And just so, 
we may all improve in our methods of 
teaching it, living it into the lives of others 
and in expressing it to others. Let us not 
forget, in our prized adherence to the doc- 
trine and faith and life, that there is no 
command, no warrant in adhering to hu- 
man méthods of living or teaching that 
doctrineand that faith. There is as much 
difference between a perfect doctrine and 
a human teacher as there is between 
Christ and a human being, as far as un- 
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changeableness is concerned... . 
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Ability to answer the questions, “ Who 
made you?” “ Who was the first man?” 
“Who was the strongest?” ete. ; ability 
to name the kings, and the judges and the 
prophets, and the apostles, or merely 
answer the question, “ Who died to save 
you?” amounts to but little compared 
with what it would amount to, if the child 
answering the question saw God the 
Father and the promise of the S.viour in 
the Old Testament, and saw the advan- 
tage of purity and justness in the lives of 
Israel’s rulers, To name the prophe‘s and 
the apostles or to recite memorized verses 
from them, is but- little if the coming 
Saviour and the beauty and fulness of the 
life of that Saviour is not impressed. 

There are already too many people in 
the world who see only history.in the 
Pentateuch, poetry in David’s inspired 
songs of praise, and the highest forms of 
expression in Isaiah’s wondrous prophe- 
sies; there are too many who see in Christ 
a great and good man, but see no Saviour. 
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Three New Books 
” H, Clay Trumbull 


Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book withgut gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who haye an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings. 


Beautifully bound in 
dark blue, white and 
gold. 12mo, pp. 160. 


Price, 75 cents 
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In Tribulation 
or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 
the “‘bright side.” 


I12mo, pp. 160. 
Price, 75 cents 


Teachers’=- Meetings 
Their Necessity and Methods 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not’® 


a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He 
not only shows why this is true, but he tells, with 
practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
‘are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in 
earnest about the perfecting of the 
work of his school ought to know 
this book through and through. 


12mo, pp. 60. 
Price, 30 cents 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at these prices, the 


publishers paying the postage. 
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John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In a Copy of Browning 
{Bliss Carman, in The Bookman. } 


ROWNING, old fellow, your leaves grow 
yellow, 
Beginning to mellow as seasons pass. 
Your cover is wrinkled and stained anid 
sprinkled, 
And warped and crinkled from sleep on tie 
grass. 


Is it a wine stain or only a pine stain, 
4 mag such a five siaiun om your dul! 
ue— 
Got as we numbered the clouds that lumbereit 
Southward and slumbered when day wus 
through ? 


What is the dear mark there like an earmark ? 
Only a tear mark a woman let fall, 

As, bending over, she bade me discover, 
*“ Who plays the lover, he loses all!” 


With you for teacher, we learned Tove’s feature 
In every creature that roves or grieves; 
When winds were brawling, or birds were 
culling, 
Or leaves were falling about our eaves. 


No law niust straighten the ways they wait in, 
Whose spirits greaten and hearts aspire. 

The world may dwindle, and summer brindle, 
So love but kindle the soul to fire. 


Here many a red line, er pencilled headline, 
Shows love could wed line to perfect sense ; 

And something better than wiode's fetter 
Hus made your letter dense te the dense. 


You made us farers and equal sharers 

With homespun-wearess in home-made joys ; 
You sent the chiary Contemporary, 

To make us wary of dust and noise. 


| Long thoughts were started, when youth de- 


aparted 
From the half-hearted Riccardi’s bride ; 
For, saith your fable, great Love is able 
To slip the cable and take the tide. 


When Fate was nagging, and cays were drag- 
ging, 
And fancy lagging, you gave it seope, 
(When eaves were drippy,-and “pavements 
slippy,» ; 
From Lippo Lippi to Evelyn Tope. 
When winter’s arrow pierced to the mzrrow, 
And thought was narrow, you gave it room; 
We guessed the warder on Roland’s border, 
And helped to order the Bishop’s Tomb. 


When winds were harshish, and ways were 
marshish, 
We found with Karshish eseape at need ; 
Were bold with Waring in far seafaring, 
And strong iu sharing Ben Ezra’s creed. 


We felt dark menace intrigue and pen us, 
Afloat in Venice, devisiu#*fibs; 

And little mattered the rain that pattered, 
While Biougram chattered to Gigudibs. 


Or truth compels us with Paracelsus, 
Till nothing else is of worth at all. 

Del Sarto’s vision is our own mission, 
And art’s ambition is God's own call, 


We too have waited, with heart elated 
And breathing bated, for Pippa’s song ;— 
Seen Satan hover with wings to eover 
Porphyria’s lover, Pompilia’s wrong. 
Through all the seasons, you gave us reasons 
For splendid treasons to doubt and fear ; 
Bade no foot falter, though weaklings palier, 
And friendships alter from year to year. 


Since first I sought you, found you and bought 


you, , 
Hugged zoe and brought you home from 
Cornhill, : 
While some ee you, and some parade you, 
\Nine years have made you niy master still. 


> 
Right Way to be Rich 


[Clinton Locke, in The Living Chareh.] 


O YOU know how to be rich? You 

-need not burst into inextinguish- 

able laughter, and cry, “ Any fool would 

know that.” Any fool might, but you are 

not confessedly a fool, and the question is 
worth your consideration. 

A very rich man said to me once: "I 
do not really know how to be rich and 
enjoy my riches. I was brought up in a 
very plain way, and had t» look, for many 
years, long at a sixpence before I spent it, 
and I cannot get to paying out money 
for a thousand things which I sce other 
rich people find necessary and pleasant: 
It seems wasteful and extravagant to me. 
Nor can I acenstom myself to very liberal 
giving. Ido not wish to be mean, but it 
seems to me as if 1 would be doing wrong 
to give away as much as I see people 
dotug who are not as rich as I am, I do 
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hat he said, a 

b,& = trainings was 

really necessary to | ea man 

ip A to enjoy his riches. A lesson 

easily learned, you say; but, however 

that may be, i notice Uiat a good many 
rich men de not leara it... 1 


it is the fashion now to abuse rich men, 
and vag at them, and it makes many who 
are rich afraid of ee obpiay 
Lut comfort yourselves wi ee 
ust and pr 


that i¢ is righ and 
that you should hat e all the comforis and 
Jusuries your riches ean procure you, 60 
long as they are not demoralizing luxu- 
ries.“ Extravagance”’ is a relative term, 
just like “economy.” Their meaning 
depends on the man to whom they are 
apphed. It would be wean ia a million- 
aire to haggle about some little expense, 
or to saye his candle-ends; it would be 
cxirayagant in a poor man not to do go, 
ior, if he did not, he would be apt to fall 
into debt. A man has a right to live 
according to his means; nay, more, if you 
have a good income, it is your duty to live 
well. It helps ; it makes life more 
comfortable; it broadens your owa views 
of life, and puts zou above those belittling 
and depr g cheese-parings which pov- 
erty I really do not know 
apy material blessing for which a map 
ought to be more truly thankful than the 
feeling that he has an income sufficient 
tou make both ends meet without pinching 
aud stretching. Enjoy life, then, in a 
comfortable, happy way, without any 
compunctions of conscience, if you are 
righ enough to do go, though, if you have 
the temperament and the Christian phi- 
losophy, you will be surprised how much 
enjoyment you can get out of very pesie. 
Oue great good you can get out of riches 
is to show, hospitality withthem. Dinner- 
ties and pleasant recreations for those 
in your station of life are all right and 
rfectly consistent, but do more than this. 
know a rich woman who lives and enter- 


tains according to her fortune; but every.}. 
week her carriage goes to take some hos- 


nurses out riding, or some tired sew- 
ing girls are sent to see a good play, or 


some old women in an institution are in-, 
or some young men, Jonely in 


vited to t 
the great city, are asked to come to a Sun- 
day dinner. [do not know anybody who 
enjoys a fortune more, or who makes more 
people enjoy it with her. You.cam do the 
same, and, believe me, it brings a great 
deal more happiness than sticking big 
diamonds in Ems ears, or sewing lace at 
one hundred deilars a yard on your frocks, 

Riches enable you to travel, to hear 
good tilk, to buy good pictures, to enjoy 
good music, and, in fact, to employ a hun- 

red ways of softening your character and 
enlarging your mind, but do all this with 
somebody who cannot afford it; for that 
will make your own enjoyment infinitely 
greater. I do not believe you can get apy 


Nothing 


so Durable, 
so Economical, 
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SKIRT BINDINGS, 


“You have to pay the same price for the 
“just as good.” Why not insist on 
having what you want—S. H. & M. 


Af your dealer WILL_ NOT 
ly you we will. 
mailed 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 


book by Miss Emma M. 7, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co.; P. 0. Box 699, N. Y, City. 
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8 you part 
sre We tn Just 
pa <r over pout bank. account, and 

ng a new list of your investments? 
The world is full of good causes that need 
help, and if you will only take time and 
study the subject (and there is no more 
delightful study), really finding out where 
your money is go, and what a little 
timely supply will advance, ou will be 
the happiest man in the world. There is 
no keener delight than the feeling that 
yon are helping on a noble work, but just 
sending a check wi}! not giye you that 
delight. You must know about it, and 
interest yourself in it. 


C3 
The Attraction of the Alps 


{From The (London) Spectator. | 


HY do the Alps and the glaciers 
attract us, and the “ untrampled 

deserts where the snows are” draw us like 
a charm? Woe, that is, those of us who 
love the mountains, lie awake in London 
and dream of the pet stair of green ice 
that hangs down from the blue sky be- 
tween the cliffs that close in the end of 
the Valais. We yearn to see once more 
the infant Rhone_flow out of its azure 
cave, and the light lie imprisoned in the 


crevasse. 

No one who really feels the fascination 
of the high Alps can tolerate for a moment 
the notion that the delight comes merely 
from the change or the novelty: When 
the Swiss peasant was told about the 
Steppes by a Russian traveler he was full 
of delight, “ What a beautiful country, 
—all P ains covered with grass, and not a 
hill for hundreds of miles!” People 
sometimes try to explain the charm of the 
Alps to Englishmen on that principle. 
We live in a country without high moun- 
tains or glaciers or perpetual snow, and 
therefore by contrast we like the Alps. 
No doubt the novelty helps to make us 
enjoy Zermatt, but the contrast is not the 
chief or_original cause of our pleasure,—it 
lies much deeper than that. 

Probably not a little of the charm is 
due to that love of the abstract, of things 
Erigped bare to their origins, which exists 
in all human beings, Surely this must be 
the cause of the throbbing sense of joy— 
it is no other—which one feels in climb- 
ing among the Seracs of a great glacier. 
The world has been reduced to blue and 
white, to sky and ice. One stands ina 
little valley between hills of whitey 
green ice piled fantastically on either 
hand, The prospect of the distant peaks, 
maybe of the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa, 
is shut out by the nearness of the ice-hil- 
locks, and thus there is no more view than 


~ 


when one crouches enjong sand-dunes, 
Overhead is the blue sky, and at one’s 
feet the floor of ice, either quite bare or 
half-covered with snow. Close beside one 
is a deep crevasse; its lips are white, but 
as its sides shelve down they glow with 
that mystic azure which nature has be- 
stowed nowhere else,—unless, indeed, it 
bein the bell of the gentian. There is 
only one other element, a trickle of hum- 
ming water, which runs along the minia- 
ture valleys-made by the ice needles, and 
burying itself in the crevasse forms a 
giacier “mill.” As we have said, there is 
nothing to charm the eye but the sky and 
the hillocks of ice and the trickle of water, 
and yet the true loyef of the Alps feels a 
thrill of pleasure not less authentic than 
that experienced in looking on the most 
‘beautiful of pictures or reading the noblest 
of poems. Without doubt the pleasure is 
in a great measure due to the fact that for 
the moment the world-has been reduced 
to its elements,—has been abstracted to 
air and water, In the heart of the glacier, 
asin aship on the open sea, far away from 
land, gad with the sun shining on the 
level fields of ocean, and on nothing else, 
we feel drawn to understand, and to un- 
derstand by instinct, how it was “ when 
the poles crashed and the water was the 
-world,” when man was not, and when all 
the “endings ” of humanity, petty and 
great, trivial and awful, were as yet un- 
thought and unereated. The mind is 
awed, and yet relieved of some of its bur- 
dens, by coming thus into contact with 
the great, blind, primal forces of the earth. 
It stirs the heart to feel that there are 
places where man can still see nature 
naked and unprofaned. 

But we must not write as if the fascina- 
tion of the Alps were entirely made up of 
these abstractions. 
the charm of the Alps may lie in the 
glaciers and the sacerdhalie, in the mighty 
posks that toss their heads skyward, and 
n the great ridges that shut out half the 
sky or wall in the yalleys, but there are 
plenty of other delights. The pastoral 
portion of Swiss scenery is most delight- 
compelling. ‘The little runnels of water 


that hurry through the grass in the! 


meadows, and make the pinks and rock- 
flowers nod their heads, the Alps em- 
broidered with viclas and anemones, where 
the smaller gentians cluster and glow like 
stars, or where the great bell gentians 
await the onslaught of the bees,—these, 
the fir-woods and the chalets and the little 
hamlets that sit astride the knees of the 
hills, or clamber up their sides, are never 
to be forgotten when we in dreams behold 
the Alps, y 
Nor must the charm of sound be for- 
gotten. The Elizabethan poet Peele 
must have been in the Alps—we know 





that he had been to Italy, and, unless he 
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went by sea, he of course crossed the 
motntains—for he describes the palace of 
David as “ seated in hearing of a hundred 
streams.” It is because we were “seated — 
in hearing of a hundred streams,” and be- 
cause we heard the waterfalls shouting to-— 
each other across the valleys, and the 
rivers murmuring hoarsely in their beds, 
that we remember 80 long and so lovingly 
our walks on the lower slopes of the hills 
or along some natural terrace among the 
pine woods. What sound, too, is More 
delightful than the cow-bells of some 
hundred head of cattle ringing together 
on.a great Alp at the head of one of the 
passes, 

As the hospice comes in sight the hill- 
tops recede a-little, and there beside a 
little green lake is a wide and rock-strewn 
pasture browsed oyer in common by the 
cattle of adozen communes, As they feed 
the bells ring, and the little vale, not pro- 
found, but open, shallow, and windy, is 
“ overflowing with the sound.” But the 
Alps rely not only on the sense of sight 
salecnia to fascinate their votaries. Who 
can deny that the sense of smell and the 
senses kindred to it are potent factors in 
the charm of the Alps? Milton speake 
with an evident recollection of a det 
personal experience of the “ breath «¢ 
vernal air from snowy Alp.” That is ‘be 
exact phrase, and awakes in an instant the 
intense delight which comes as the air 
from the higher pastures and the sno 
blows on our foreheads. Hardly less deli- 
cious is it to breathe the air of the pine 
woods. At dawn, and while they are 
rustling with the wind that comestothem ~ 
from the fields of-sleep, the air ig 
and wholesome and pleasure-giving)an 
at noon when @hen the sun has warmed 
the resin, they give off tlie fir-wood smelt 
t6 perfection. In damper climates, and 
where the air is Jess-pure and rarified, the 
pine-wood smell jg 4ometimes oppressive. 
In Switzerland there is t4ver any ground — 
for such complaint. All the na*ural scents 
there are refined and sublimated, 
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Dr. Trumbull's book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fec* 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
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‘O LONG as one worker in your Sunday-school is unac- -. 
quainted with The Sunday School Times, just so long 
there are three easy ways open for you to be of use to that one. 


First.\-If The Sunday School Times has been of use to 
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